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WHAT OUR SIRES THOUGHT OF CONVENTS. 


Ar a time when the spirit of fanaticism is rife in the land, and its deluded 
votaries appeal for their justification to the principles of our forefathers, arrogantly 
assuming to be the loyal and faithful sons of those illustrious and venerated sires 
who founded the republic, it may not be unprofitable to lay before the public the 
official documents which exhibit the sentiments and conduct of our political ances- 
tors, by way of comparing or contrasting them with the views and aims of certain 
statesmen and legislators of the present day. 

It is well known, that in the year 1803, the territory of Louisiana was ceded by 
the French government to the United States. In anticipation of this change in 
the political affairs of the country, the superior of the Ursuline convent in New 
Orleans, Sister Theresa of St. Xavier Farjon, addressed a letter to the Right Rev. 
Dr. Carroll, bishop of Baltimore, informing him that the ladies composing the 
community under her charge, were resolved to remain in Louisiana, where they 
would continue their efforts for the cause of religion and education, as the autho- 
rities of the United States had promised them every protection.* This establish- 
ment of nuns was founded in 1727, and at the period of which we speak there 
were eleven sisters in the house, who conducted a female academy numbering 
about one hundred and seventy pupils, of whom seventy-three were boarders. 
Bishop Carroll, while he encouraged the good ladies in their resolution, sent a 
copy of the letter which he had addressed to them, to the Hon. James Madison, 
then Secretary of State, with a view to inform him in reference to the object and 
condition of the Ursuline institution. At the same time he wrote to General Wil- 
kinson, then commanding in the South, to commend the establishment to the pro- 
tection and favor of the United States authorities. The ladies of the convent having 
determined to remain under the new political régime, were desirous to have some 
security for the possession of their property, that they might continue without mo- 


* Some time before, when Louisiana passed from the jurisdiction of Spain to that of 
Napoleon, several Spanish members of the convent and others of creole origin left the 
institution and went to Havana, on account of their prejudices against France. 
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lestation the laudable objects of their institute. In consequence of these overtures, 
a correspondence took place between them and his Excellency Thomas Jefferson, 
then president of the United States. In a letter to bishop Carroll, Mr. Madison 
thus refers to the correspondence and to the institution that was concerned in it: 


“ DeparTMENT oF Stare, 20th July, 1804. 

«* Sir—I have had the honor to lay before the President your letter of the 14th 
Dec’r, who views with pleasure the public benefit resulting from the benevolent 
endeavors of the respectable persons in whose behalf it is written. Be assured, 
sir, that ne opportunity will be neglected of manifesting (as he has done in the 
correspondence of which a copy is enclosed) the real interest he takes in promot- 
ing the means of affording to the youth of this new portion of the American 
dominion a pious and useful education, and of evincing the grateful sentiments 
due to those of all religious persuasions, who so laudably devote themselves in its 
diffusion. It was under the influence of such feelings that Governor Claiborne 
had already assured the ladies of this monastery, of the entire proteetion which 
will be afforded to them, after the recent change of government. 

**T have the honor to be, sir, with very great respect, 
** Your most obed’t serv’t, 
“James Mapison.* 

** Rt. Rev. Bishop Carrot, Baltimore.”’ 


The following is the letter of the Ursulines to the President, with the answer 
which he addressed to them: 


«The Nuns of the Order of St. Ursula at New Orleans, 
** To the President of the United States of America: 

** Sir—Emboldened by the favorable mention you have been pleased to make of 
their Order, the Nuns of St. Ursula at New Orleans take the liberty of addressing 
you on a subject highly interesting to their situation. They believe that, without 
any direct application, the treaty of cession, and the sense of justice which marks 
the character of the United States, would have secured to them the property they 
how possess; but, considering it a sacred deposit, they would fail in a duty they 
deem essential, were they to omit requesting, that it may be formally confirmed to 
them ‘and their successors, and that you may be pleased to communicate this re- 
quest to the legislative body, in such a manner as you may deem proper. It is 
dictated by no wish of personal gratification or private aggrandizement; secluded 
from the world, its luxuries and vanities, wealth and the enjoyments it brings, 
would to them have no attraction. Devoted to religious duties, temporal advan- 
tages are not the objects of their pursuit, but bound by a solemn obligation to 
employ their revenue in charitable uses, and their time in the education of youth, 
they cannot but be anxious to know, that the property which is to enable them to 
fulfil these duties, will be secure to them. It is not, therefore, their own cause, 
but of the public, which they plead. It is the cause of the orphan, of the helpless 
child of want, of the many who may be snatched from the paths of vice and 
infamy, under their guidance, and be trained up in the habits of virtue and reli- 
gion, to be happy and useful—of society, which will be spared the burthen of the 
indigent and the depredations of vice—of their country itself, which cannot but 
acquire honor, in fostering and protecting such beneficent purposes. 


* The original letter of Mr. Madison and the document which it inclosed, are pre- 
served in the archives of the Cathedral, Baltimore. 
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«These considerations, they know, sir, will have weight with you. They anti- 
cipate your support, because they are conscious they deserve it; and they conclude 
with their ardent prayers for your personal happiness, and the prosperity of the 
country whose affairs you direct, and have the honor to be, with the highest 
respect, sir, 

“ Your most obed’t humble serv’ts. 
Signed, Sr. Terese ve St. Xavier Farson, Superieure, 
Sr. pe Ste. Marre Otivier, Assistante, 
Sr. pe Sre. Fexicire Assas Zevarrice, 
Sr. Curistine pe St. Anpre Mapici, 
Sr. Cuar.otre pe Sre. Toerese pe Movy, 
Sr. Emmure pe Sre. Francoise Jovrpay, 
Sr. Rosati pe Ste. Scuorastique Brovtin, 
Sr. Marre ve Ste. Mapeveime Briiuiec, 
Sr. Marcuenrire ve Sre. Avargre Carrier, 
Sr. Marrue ve Ste. Anrome Devarrv, 
Sr. Marie Josern Bravx, 
Sr. Fexicrre pve Sr. Jean Nicota, Novice, 
Marre Buanc, aggrégée pour servir la Communauté. 
* New Orleans, 23d April, 1804.” 


“The President of the United States to the Seur Thérese de St. Xavier Farjon, 

“‘ Superior, and the Nuns of the Order of St. Ursula at New Orleans. 
“T have received, holy sisters, the letter you have written me, wherein you 
express anxiety for the property vested in your institution by the former govern- 
ments of Louisiana. The principles of the Constitution and government of the 
United States are a sure guarantee to you, that it will be preserved to you sacred 
and inviolate, and that your institution will be permitted to govern itself according 
to its own voluntary rules, without interference from the civil authority. What- 
ever diversity of shade may appear in the religious opinions of our fellow-citizens, 
the charitable objects of your institution cannot be indifferent to any ; and its fur- 
therance of the wholesome purposes of society, by training up its younger mem- 
bers in the way they should go, cannot fail to ensure it the patronage of the gov- 
ernment it is under. Be assured it will meet all the protection which my office 

can give it. 
‘*[ salute you, holy sisters, with friendship and respect. 
(Signed) “Tu: Jerrerson.” 


The security here offered by Mr. Jefferson has always been enjoyed by the ex- 
cellent institution of the Ursulines at New Orleans, which has never ceased its 
labor of love, and still renders the most important services to society by the educa- 
tion of female youth. With the same security have the numerous other establish- 
ments of the same kind that have arisen throughout the Union, pursued their 
useful ends, and steadily prospered under the protection guaranteed to their lauda- 
ble efforts under the egis of American liberty. It is true that mob-violence, ex- 
cited by fanatical demagogues, has occasionally disturbed the peaceful occupations 
of the conventual life; but these popular outbreaks have, in general, been rebuked 
by the civil authority and the sober thought of the nation. Even at this day, when 
the enemies of Catholicity are making such vigorous attempts to evade the funda- 
mental principles of the Constitution, to create distifictions for religion’s sake, and 
in the name of liberty to inaugurate despotism and persecution, the American peo- 
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ple have been ashamed of the odious and disgraceful inquisition, instituted by a 
fanatical legislature for the purpose of molesting a few women, whose only crimes 
are to live in retirement for religious ends, and to diffuse the blessings of a vir- 
tuous education. 

In the estimation of such men as Thomas Jefferson and James Madison, a con- 
vent was a very different sort of thing from what is supposed by our politico-reli- 
gious law-makers of Massachusetts. The latter, impelled only by their blind pre- 
judices, at once set aside all law and invade the sanctity of the domestic hearth, 
for the mere gratification of a hostile feeling. The former, with the bearing of 
gentlemen, and fully alive to that sense of justice and honor which should govern 
men in their intercourse with each other; perhaps too, having read of a divine 
commandment which says, “Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neigh- 
bor,”” were disposed to judge the Ursuline convent by its works, and to take it for 
what it proved to be in the face of the whole community, a family of ladies united 
by religious obligations to labor in the cause of charity and education. Hence, 
those great men, Jefferson and Madison, allude to the institution as one “ of bene- 
volence,” “ furthering the wholesome purposes of society,” the objects of which 
“cannot be indifferent to any” religious denomination, whose services are “a 
public benefit,”’ “a means of giving a pious and useful education to youth,” and 
worthy of our “grateful sentiments”? and the protection of government. The 
nuns are termed by Madison “ respectable persons,’”’ and by Jefferson they are 
addressed as “ holy sisters,”’ possessing his “ friendship and respect.”” How does 
this language of the venerated sires compare with the calumnious slang of certain 
persons who claim to be their sons! It is well, in times like these, when every 
means that bigotry can invent is exerted to pervert public opinion, and to hold up 
to popular odium the best and most useful institutions in the land, that the people 
should revert a little to the golden age of the republic, and learn a lesson from the 
example of their forefathers. Let them cast aside the veil which the excitement 
of the times has spread before their eyes, and contemplate for their instruction those 
models of patriotism, those heroes of liberty, those standards of political wisdom, 
those illustrations of true refinement, who have risen by a nation’s undivided voice 
to the highest niches in their country’s fame.* This is the school in which Ameri- 
cans should study the genius of their institutions, and will learn to cherish those 
sentiments of justice and moderation which are the groundwork of practical liberty. 


THE INFANT. 


Spark of life! in beauty moulded, 
Pillowed on thy mother’s breast; 

In her soft embraces folded, 
Picture of unconscious rest. 


Lovely, little, living treasure, 
Fairer than the fairest flower; 

Blessings in abundant measure, 
Tend thee from thy natal hour. 


Oh! may He who gave thee being, 
Launcked thee on the world’s rude wave; 

With His eye upon thee beaming, 

Smooth thy passage to the grave. 
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THE SACRAMENTS. 


Translated for the Metropolitan from the Works of Chateaubriand. 


BAPTISM, 


Ir the mysteries overwhelm the mind by their greatness, we experience a 
different kind of astonishment, but perhaps not less profound, when we contem- 
plate the sacraments of the Church. The whole knowledge of man, in his civil 
and moral aspect, is implied in these institutions. 

Baptism is the first of the sacraments which religion confers upon man, and, in 
the language of the apostle, it clothes him with Jesus Christ. This sacred rite re- 
minds us of the corruption in which we were born, of the pangs that gave us 
birth, of the tribulations which await us in this world; it teaches us that our sins 
will recoil on our children, and that we are all sureties for each other—an awful 
lesson, which alone would suffice, if duly pondered, to establish the empire of 
virtue among men. 

Behold the new convert standing amidst the waves of Jordan: the hermit of 
the rock pours the lustral water upon his head; while the patriarchal river, the 
camels on its banks, the temple of Jerusalem and the cedars of Libanus seem to 
be arrested by the solemn rite: or rather, behold the infant child before the sacred 
font! A joyous family surround him, in his behalf they renounce sin, and give 
him the name of his grandfather, which is thus renewed by love from generation 
to generation. Already the father hastens to take the child in his arms, and to 
carry it home to his impatient wife, who is counting under her curtains each 
sound of the baptismal bell. The relatives assemble; tears of tenderness and of 
religion bedew every eye; the new name of the pretty infant, the ancient appella- 
tive of its ancestor, passes from mouth to mouth, and every one, mingling the 
recollections of the past with present joys, discovers the fancied resemblance of 
the good old man in the child that revives his memory. Such are the scenes 
exhibited by the sacrament of baptism; but religion, ever moral and ever serious, 
even when the most cheerful smile irradiates her countenance, shows us also the 
son of a king, in his purple mantle, renouncing the pomps of Satan at the same 
font where the poor man’s child appears in tatters to abjure those vanities of the 
world which it will never know.* 

We find in St. Ambrose a curious description of the manner in which the sacra- 
ment of baptism was administered in the first ages of the Church.t Holy Satur- 
day was the day appointed for the ceremony. It commenced with touching the 
nostrils and opening the ears of the catechumen, the person officiating at the same 
time pronouncing the word, ephpheta, which signifies, be opened. He was then 
conducted into the holy of holies. In the presence of the deacon, the priest, and 
the bishop, he renounced the works of the devil. He turned towards the west, 


* That is, the outward pomp of this world; but the poor as well as the rich must 
renounce all inordinate aspiration after the vain show of this world.—E. 

t Ambr. de Myst. Tertullian, Origen, Saint Jerom and Saint Augustin speak iess in 
detail of this ceremony than St. Ambrose. The triple immersion and the touching of 
the nostrils, to which we allude here, are mentioned in the six books on the Sacraments, 
which are falsely attributed to this father. 
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the image of darkness, to abjure the world, and towards the east, the emblem of 
light, to denote his alliance with Jesus Christ. The bishop then blessed the water, 
which, according to St. Ambrose, indicated all the mysteries of the Scripture; the 
Creation, the Deluge, the Passage of the Red Sea, the Cloud, the Waters of 
Mara, Naaman, and the Pool of Bethseda. The water having been consecrated 
by the sign of the cross, the catechumen was immersed in it three times in honor 
of the Trinity, and to teach him that three things bear witness in baptism: water, 
blood, and the Holy Spirit. On leaving the holy of holies, the bishop anointed 
the head of the regenerated man, to signify that he was now consecrated as one 
of the chosen race and priestly nation of the Lord. His feet were then washed, 
and he was dressed in white garments as a type of innocence, after which he 
received, by the sacrament of confirmation, the spirit of divine fear, of wisdom 
and intelligence, of counsel and strength, of knowledge and piety. The bishop 
then pronounced, with a loud voice, the words of the apostle: ‘* God the Father 
hath marked thee with his seal. Jesus Christ our Lord hath confirmed thee, and 
given to thy heart the earnest of the Holy Ghost.” The new Christian then pro- 
ceeded to the altar to receive the bread of angels, saying: “I will go to the altar 
of the Lord, of God who rejoices my youth.”” At the sight of the altar, covered 
with vessels of gold and silver, with lights, flowers and silks, the new convert 
exclaimed with the prophet: “Thou hast spread a table for me; it is the Lord 
who feeds me; I shall know no want, for he hath placed me in an abundant 
pasture.” The ceremony concluded with the celebration of the Mass. How 
august must have been the solemnity at which an Ambrose gave to the innocent 
poor, that place at the table of the Lord which he refused to a guilty emperor.* 

If there be not in this first act of the life of a Christian a divine combination of 
theology and morality, of mystery and simplicity, never will there be in religion 
any thing divine. 

But considered in a higher relation, and as a type of the mystery of our redemp- 
tion, baptism is a bath which restores to the soul its primeval vigor. We cannot 
recall to mind, without deep regret, the beauty of those ancient times when the 
forests were not silent enough nor the caverns sufficiently solitary, for the believers 
who repaired thither to meditate on the mysteries of religion. Those primitive 
Christians, witnesses of the renovation of the world, were occupied with thoughts 
of a very different kind from those which now bend us down to the earth, us 
Christians who have grown old in years but not in faith. In those times, wisdom 
had her seat amid rocks and in the lion’s den, and kings went forth to consult the 
anchorite of the mountain. Days too soon passed away! There is no longera 
St. John in the desert, nor will there be poured out again upon the new convert, 
those waters of the Jordan which carried off all his stains to the bosom of the ocean. 

Baptism is followed by confession, and the Church, with a prudence peculiar to 
her, has fixed the time for the reception of this sacrament at the age when a per- 
son becomes capable of sin, which is that of seven years. 

All men, not excepting philosophers themselves, whatever may have been their 
opinions on other subjects, have considered the sacrament of penance as one of 
the strongest barriers against vice, and as a master-piece of wisdom. ‘ How 


* Theodosius, by whose command great numbers of the inhabitants of Thessalonica 
were put to death for an insurrection. For this sanguinary deed, St. Ambrose, then 
bishop of Milan, caused the emperor to submit to a public penance, and prohibited him 
for a time from entering the church. K. 
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many restitutions and reparations,” says Rousseau, “ does not confession produce 
among Catholies!”’** According to Voltaire, ‘* confession is a most excellent ex- 
pedient, a bridle to guilt, invented in the remotest antiquity: it was practised at 
the celebration of all the ancient mysteries. We have imitated and sanctified this 
wise custom, which has a great influence in prevailing on hearts burning with 
resentment to forgive one another.’’+ 

Without this salutary institution, the sinner would sink into despair. Into what 
bosom could he unburthen his heart? Into that of a friend? Ah! who can rely 
upon the friendship of men? Will he make the desert his confidant? The desert 
would incessantly reverberate in the guilty ear, the sound of those trumpets which 
Nero fancied he heard around the tomb of his mother.t When nature and our 
fellow creatures show no mercy, how delightful is it to find the Almighty ready to 
forgive! To the Christian religion alone belongs the merit of having made two 
sisters of Innocence and Repentance. 


OF THE HOLY COMMUNION. 


Ar the age of twelve years, and in the gay season of spring, the youth is 
admitted for the first time to a union with his God. After having wept with the 
mountains of Sion over the death of the world’s Redeemer; after having comme- 
morated the darkness which covered the earth on that tragic occasion, Christendom 
throws aside her mourning; the bells commence their merry peals; the images of 
the saints are unveiled, and the domes of the churches re-echo with the song of 
joy, with the ancient alleluia of Abraham and of Jacob. Tender virgins clothed 
in white, and boys bedecked with foliage, march along a path strewed with the 
first flowers of the year, and advance towards the temple of religion, chaunting 
new canticles and followed by their overjoyed parents. Soon the heavenly Victim 
descends upon the altar for the refreshment of those youthful hearts. The bread 
of angels is laid upon the tongue, as yet unsullied by falsehood, while the priest 
partakes, under the species of wine, of the blood of the immaculate Lamb. In 
this solemn ceremony, God perpetuates the memory of a bloody sacrifice by the 
most peaceful symbols. With the immeasurable heights of these mysteries are 
blended the recollections of the most pleasing scenes. Nature seems to revive 
with her Creator, and the angel of spring opens for her the doors of the tomb, like 
the spirit of light, who rolled away the stone from the glorious sepulechre. The 
age of the tender communicants and that of the infant year mingle their youth, 
their harmonies, and their innocence. The bread and wine announce the approach- 
ing maturity of the products of the fields, and bring before us a picture of agri- 
cultural life. In fine, God descends into the souls of these young believers, to 
bring forth his chosen fruits, as he descends at this season into the bosom of the 
earth, to make it produce its flowers and its riches. 

But, you will ask, what signifies that mystic communion in which reason sub- 
mits to an absurdity, without any advantage to the moral man? To this objection 
I will first give a general answer, which will apply to all Christian rites, that they 
exert the highest moral influence, because they were practised by our fathers, be- 
cause our mothers were Christians over our cradle, and because the chaunts 


* Emil. tom. iii, p. 901, in the note. 
T Quest. Encyclop. tom. iii, p. 234, under the head Curé de Campagne, sect. ii. 
t Tacit. Hist. 
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religion were heard around the coffins of our ancestors and breathed a prayer of 
peace over their ashes. 

Supposing, however, that the Holy Communion were but a puerile ceremony, 
those persons must be extremely blind who cannot perceive, that a solemnity 
which must be preceded by a confession of one’s whole life, and can take place 
only after a long series of virtuous actions, is, from its nature, highly favorable to 
morality. It is so to such a degree, that were a man to partake worthily but once 
a month of the sacrament of the Eucharist, that man must of necessity be the 
most virtuous person upon earth. ‘Transfer this reasoning from the individual to 
society in general, from one person to a whole nation, and you will find that the 
Holy Communion constitutes a complete system of legislation. 

** Here then are people,” says Voltaire, an authority that will not be sus- 
pected, “ who partake of the communion amid an august ceremony, by the light 
of a hundred tapers, after solemn music which has enchanted their senses, at the 
foot of an altar resplendent with gold. The imagination is subdued and the soul 
powerfully affected. We scarcely breathe; we forget all earthly considerations: 
we are united with God and he is incorporated with us. Who durst, who could 
after this be guilty of a single crime, or only conceive the idea of one? It would, 
indeed, be impossible to devise a mystery capable of keeping men more effectually 
within the bounds of virtue.’’* 

The Eucharist was instituted at the last supper of Christ with his disciples; and 
we call to our aid the pencil of the artist, to express the beauty of the picture in 
which he is represented pronouncing the words, This is my body. Four things 
here require attention: 

First, In the material bread and wine we behold the consecration of the food of 
man, which comes from God, and which we receive from his bounty. Were 
there nothing more in the Communion than this offering of the productions of the 
earth to him who dispenses them, that alone would qualify it to be compared with 
the most excellent religious customs of Greece. 

Secondly, The Eucharist reminds us of the Passover of the Israelites, which 
carries us back to the time of the Pharaos; it announces the abolition of bloody 
sacrifices; it represents also the calling of Abraham and the first covenant between 
God and man. Every thing grand in antiquity, in history, in legislation, in the 
sacred types, is therefore comprised in the communion of the Christian. 

Thirdly, The Eucharist announces the reunion of mankind into one great 
family ; it inculeates the cessation of enmities, natural equality, and the com- 
mencement of a new law, which will make no distinction of Jew or Gentile, but 
invites all the children of Adam to sit down at the same table. 

Fourthly, The great wonder of the holy Eucharist, is the real presence of Christ 
under the consecrated species. Here the soul must transport itself for a moment, 
to that intellectual world which was open to man before the fall. 

When the Almighty had created him to his likeness, and animated him with the 
breath of life, he made a covenant with him. Adam and his Creator conversed 
together in the solitude of the garden. The covenant was necessarily broken by 
the disobedience of the father of men. The Almighty could no longer communi- 
cate with death, or spirituality with matter. Now, between two things of different 
properties, there cannot be a point of contact except by means of something inter- 


* Questions sur l’Encyctopedie, tom. iv. Were we to express ourselves as forcibly as 
Voltaire here does, we would be looked upon as a fanatic. 
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mediate. The first effort which divine love made to draw us nearer to itself, was 
in the calling of Abraham and the institution of sacrifices, types announcing to 
the world the coming of the Messiah. The Saviour, when he restored us to the 
ends of our creation, as we have observed on the subject of the redemption, rein- 
stated us in our privileges, and the highest of those privileges undoubtedly was to 
communicate with our Maker. But this communication could no longer take 
place immediately, as in the terrestrial paradise ; in the first place, because our ori- 
gin remained polluted; and in the second, because the body, now an heir of death, 
is too weak to survive a direct communication with God. A medium was there- 
fore required, and this medium the Son has furnished. He hath given himself to 
man in the Eucharist; he hath become the sublime way, by which we are again 
united with him from whom our souls have emanated. 

But if the Son had remained in his primitive essence, it is evident that the same 
separation would have continued to exist here below between God and man ; since 
there can be no union between purity and guilt, between an eternal reality and the 
dream of human life. But the Word condescended to assume our nature, and to 
become like us. On the one hand, he is united to his Father by his spirituality, 
and on the other to our flesh by his humanity. He is therefore the required me- 
dium of approximation between the guilty child and the compassionate father. 
Represented by the symbol of bread, he is a sensible object to the corporeal eye, 
whilst he continues an intellectual object to the eye of the soul; and if he has 
chosen bread for this purpose, it is because the material which composes it is a 
noble and pure emblem of the divine nourishment. 

If this sublime and mysterious theology, a few outlines only of which we are 
attempting to trace, should displease any of our readers, let them but remark how 
luminous are our metaphysics when compared with the systems of Pythagoras, 
Plato, Timeus, Aristotle, Carneades and Epicurus. Here they meet with none 
of those abstract ideas, for which it is necessary to create a language unintelligible 
to the mass of mankind. 

To sum up what we have said on this subject, we see in the first place, that the 
holy communion displays a beautiful ceremonial; that it inculcates morality, be- 
cause purity of heart is essential in those who partake of it: that it is an offering 
of the produce of the earth to the Creator; and that it commemorates the sublime 
and affecting history of the Son of Man. Combined with the recollection of the 
Passover and of the first covenant, it is lost in the remoteness of time; it repro- 
duces the earliest ideas of man, in his religious and political character, and denotes 
the original equality of the human race; finally it comprises the mystical history 
of the family of Adam, their fall, their restoration, and their reunion with God. 


To be continued. 
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THE FRENCH IN ROME. 


CHAPTER III,—(Continvep.) 


«é This man must be removed at any cost,’ exclaimed a delegate 
of the circle of Rome, at an assembly of chiefs of the extreme party. 
This cry was drowned in frenzied applauses ; all present drank to the 
new mihistry: and it was with glass in hand that the decree of death 
was pronounced. 

‘¢ In the mean time, as the day for opening the chambers approached, 
the minister, foreseeing the disorders likely to occur at this opportunity, 
collected in the city the carabineers of the neighboring towns, reviewed 
them, and by his exhortations tried to stimulate their favorable disposi- 
tions towards the cause of order and their sovereign. At the same 
time, he imprisoned the monk Gavazzi, who was every where exciting 
discord and civil war. These energetic measures excited the rage of 
the conspirators to the highest point: the radical journals unchained 
themselves against the chief minister who, however, showed the ut- 
most contempt for their violence, and did: not deviate a moment from 
the course upon which he had decided. ‘The cause of the Pope is 
the cause of Heaven,’ he often said; ‘to attack the Holy Father they 
must first pass over my dead body.’ These prophetic words were 
nearer fulfilment than he imagined. 

«« The evening before the opening of the chambers, the president of 
the council proposed to intrust the protection of the Chancellory to the 
carabineers; but the other members, fearing that this measure might 
hurt the susceptibility of the civic guard, decided that a select file of 
the latter should defend the palace. A very different scene was wit- 
nessed elsewhere. Every one in Rome learned these particulars after- 
wards. While the ministers were debating, numbers of men of 
sinister aspect, enveloped in large cloaks, stole silently from different 
quarters of the city, under cover of the darkness, towards the theatre 
Capranica, At midnight all the conspirators were assembled in the 
large hall: they closed the doors carefully: the feeble light of a few 
tapers flickered over the multitude. The dead body of a man lately 
deceased, taken that day from the hospital of St. James, was placed 
standing against the side scene, At the order of the president, all pre- 
sent bound themselves to secrecy by the most terrible oaths and drew 
lots to decide who was to be the murderer. This point settled, the 
wretch designated to do the deed was to give proof of his skill. He 
seized a dagger that lay on the table, advanced to the dead body, and 
with unerring hand plunged it into the jugular vein. The rest ex- 
pressed their satisfaction and silently dispersed. 

‘¢ But however secret the plot was considered, the first minister was 
not left without advices and warnings: that very evening he had 
received an anonymous letter menacing death, but he contemptuously 
tore it up in presence of his colleagues. At seven o’clock next morn- 
ing, his two sons, very uneasy, entered his apartment and found him 
adding some words to the discourse which he was to deliver that day, 
and with which he was so satisfied that he had already shown it to 
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some of his friends, saying, ‘ This is the burial-certificate of the Re- 
ublic.’ 

my The sons asked him for tickets of admission into the Assembly, but 

he refused them, saying roughly that he had none. ‘ That is singular,’ 

said the young men, ‘ but we shall find means to enter the chamber.’ 

‘] forbid you to do any thing of the kind,’ cried the minister, ‘ remain 

at home with your mother,’ 

‘¢ A little while after, he received a note from the Duchess of Rig- 
nano, imploring him not to leave his house that day, or if he shou 
be present at the opening of the Assembly, at least to surround himself 
with the greatest precautions. Rossi immediately replied by thanking 
her for the interest she took in his safety, but assured her there was no 
reason to be uneasy. Almost at the same moment a friend came to 
tell him to be on his guard. ‘1 know they desire my death,’ answered 
the minister, ‘ but it is not me they hate: they wish to stab the Consti- 
tution in favor of the Republic.’ 

‘* At nine, a new letter of warning. ‘Be prudent,’ itran. £ Civil 
courage does not consist in exposing one’s self to a danger that can be 
avoided; the courage that needlessly braves any danger is foolhardiness, 
if not downright idiocy.’ ¢ Yet it is sometimes an act of policy, too,’ 
said the minister coldly, getting up to go to breakfast. 

“The calm and serene air of the Count only slightly reassured 
Madame Rossi, who was greatly terrified at the rumors which had 
reached her, ‘The poor lady still had her eyes fixed on her husband 
with a tenderness full of alarm, when the valet came to announce a 
stranger who desired to speak with the minister on an important matter 
concerning himself personally. 

‘<¢ Let him call to-morrow,’ said Rossi, ‘ I have not time to listen to 
him to-day: private interests must give place to those of the country.’ 

‘<The valet returned immediately with the stranger’s reply,—‘ 'To- 
morrow it will be too late.’ 

‘<¢ Heavens!’ cried the Countess. ‘Certainly some great danger 
threatens you: in the name of all that is dearest, do not expose your- 
self without precaution.’ But Rossi did not hear her. 

‘¢ At noon precisely he arrived at the Quirinal. ‘I come to receive 
the orders of your Holiness,’ said he to the Pope. ‘I have none to 
give you,’ was the reply, ‘except to command you to watch over your 
personal safety. My dear son, your life is in peril; spare our enemies 
a great crime and me a great affliction.’ ‘I fear nothing,’ said the 
Count, calmly. ‘The cause I defend is that of Heaven, and if neces- 
sary, I shall shed my blood for it.’ And receiving the usual benedic- 
tion he withdrew with an undaunted heart. 

‘< Scarcely had he descended the great steps when Monsignor Morini 
approached him. ‘I was waiting for you,’ he said, ‘listen to me.’ 
‘I have no time.’ ‘ You must, however, it concerns your life.’ And 
when M. Morini barred the passage, ‘ Speak, then, and be brief,’ said 
the Count. 

‘“<'The priest related that, while in the confessional a few minutes 
before, a woman pale and trembling had come and asked him to fol- 
low her immediately into one of the side chapels where he was 
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expected by one who had important revelations to disclose. As he 
was hesitating to follow her, she besought him still more earnestly, 
adding, that he might prevent a great crime. Proceeding to the ap- 
pointed spot, M. Morini had found there a man of tall stature, muffled 
in a cloak, who immediately said to him in a low voice: 

«©¢The death of the first minister has been resolved upon; the 
assassins are waiting at the chambers to poignard him; if you wish to 
save him, hasten to the Quirinal whither he has just gone, and, 
if there be still time, prevent him from going to the Chancellory.’ 
‘Thank Heaven,’ added Morini, ‘I am arrived in time.’ 

‘¢The Count hesitated a few seconds, then like another Duke of 
Guise, he exclaimed, ‘ They will not dare.’ 

«¢¢ They will dare every thing, Count,’ quickly rejoined Morini. 

<< ¢ Well, Monsignor, [ am ready for every thing,’ replied the minister. 
‘However, many thanks for this proof of interest for which I feel 
deeply touched.’ And saluting him, he entered his carriage. 

«<The under secretary of State presented himself before him at the 
palace gate. 
aoe ‘Come in and take a seat at my side, if you are not afraid,’ said 

i. 

‘¢¢Ts there really any thing to be feared?’ asked M. Righetti, ac- 
cepting the offer. 

“‘¢'The Republicans want to.assassinate me,’ replied the Count, 
tranquilly. ‘I might indeed enter the chambers by a secret door;— 
but I will show the world that I am not afraid of them.’ 

‘¢ The horses started at full trot. Instantly a loud whistle was heard, 
and a man, who had been hiding at the corner of the street, was seen 
running in the direction of the Chancellory. ‘The coachman wished 
to stop the horses, but the minister ordered him to continue, and ina 
few minutes they arrived at the square, which they found occupied 
by a company of civic guards. The most profound silence prevailed 
in the palace yard, but as the carriage approached, about sixty men, of 
repulsive features, shrouded in long cloaks, gradually took their places 
near the door, so as to obstruct the passage. Righetti first alighted, 
and Rossi’s appearance was the signal for a storm of hisses and insult- 
ing cries. The minister did not seem to mind them, but slowly fol- 
lowed M. Righetti. He had scarcely gone a few steps when one of 
the conspirators struck him lightly on the shoulder with a cane. Rossi 
turned round fiercely at this insult, and the assassin, watching the mo- 
ment, rushed at him while thus off his guard, and plunged a dagger 
into his neck. 

‘‘The unfortunate man dropped without uttering a single cry. A 
moment after, however, he arose, covered with blood, and supported 
by Righetti he advanced a few paces, but again fell at the foot of the 
steps. 

‘¢' The assassins disperse: the Count is carried into a neighboring 
apartment. ‘T'hree surgeons, members of the national assembly, visit 
him, and pronounce the wound mortal. Father Vaure, informed by 
an eye-witness of the murder, runs in haste to his unhappy friend; 
but it was too late, the Count had ceased to live. He found the body 
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lying on a couch, raised the handkerchief which had been thrown 
over the face to conceal the agony, and, bursting into tears, tried to 
repeat the usual prayers of the Church. 

‘¢ During this time the Countess had remained in her palace, a prey 
to the gloomiest presentiments. Sunk in an arm chair, her head sup- 
ported between her hands, she was anxiously counting the hours and 
minutes, when Father Vaure suddenly appeared before her. ‘ What 
has happened ?’ she exclaimed, standing up. 

‘* «Be calm, my dear lady,’ said the good Father, trying to conceal 
his own grief, and by degrees to prepare the poor woman for the fright- 
ful misfortune which had befallen her. ‘'They say the Count has 
encountered great dangers.’ 

‘¢¢ Where is he? 1 must join him.’ 

«¢ Whilst Father Vaure endeavored to restrain her, the two young 
Rossis rushed into the room, smothering with grief and fury. ‘ What 
has became of our father—he is murdered, is he not?’ they demanded 
in a voice interrupted by sobs. And as the Father answered only with 
tears, ‘It is true, then!’ they cried. ‘Vengeance! Death to Sterbini!’ 
and quick as lightning, they snatched up their swords and rushed into 
the street. The pitying crowds gave way before them, and the two bro- 
thers, pale, with disordered hair and streaming with perspiration, arrive 
before the Chancellory where the civic guard stopped all further passage. 

««¢What have you done to our father?’ shrieked the younger. 
‘You were here and you let him be murdered before your eyes! 
Cowards! You have disgraced your uniform. I shall wear it no 
longer: I abhor it!’ And tearing off his epaulets and breaking his 
sword, he flung the fragments at the troops who were mute with humi- 
liation and pity; while the elder brother exclaimed: ‘ The blood of our 
father shall fall on you who had not the courage to defend him. The 
dagger that has so basely murdered him has killed for ever the cause 
of Young Italy!’ 

‘A gentleman from Bologna, a friend of the family, who had fol- 
lowed them from the palace, now arrived at the scene of this heart 
rending spectacle, and by force and supplication succeeded in bringing 
them back to their mother who, in her despair, already apprehended 
for them the fate of their unhappy father. 

“Pius IX when informed of what had passed, shed bitter tears at 
the fate of his devoted, courageous friend, and exclaimed in a broken 
voice: ‘ He died like a martyr; may God receive his soul!’ 

‘““The Assembly, on the contrary, listened to the account of the 
crime with the coldest and most contemptuous indifference, and the 
president contented himself with saying: ‘Gentlemen, let us pass to 
the order of the day.’ But the French minister, seized with a gene- 
rous indignation, cried ‘ This is infamous!’ and immediately quitted 
the chamber, as did also the Spanish ambassador. Then, whilst the 
honest portion of the populace shut themselves up in their houses, sad 
and discouraged, foreseeing the excesses of which this murder was to 
be the prelude, the revolutionists ran through the streets, brandishing 
their daggers, glorifying the deed with ferocious songs, forcing the citi- 
zens to illuminate their windows, and carrying the principal instigator 
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of the crime in triumph around the city. Arriving before the palace 
of the Countess and pitiless towards such a sacred grief, they stop be- 
neath her windows, repeating with dreadful shouts: ‘ Long live the 
Italian Republic! Long live the second Brutus! Blessed be the hand 
that stabbed Rossi!’ But the Duke d’Harcourt informed of this new 
cowardice, again intervened and afforded a place of shelter to the un- 
happy widow. Father Vaure, fearing that the wretches who now 
terrified the entire city, would seek to wreak their vengeance again on 
Rossi’s dead body, hastened to have it embalmed and secretly interred 
in a vault of the church of St. Laurence. Soon after, the Countess 
and her sons left Rome, and even Italy, taking refuge in France.”’ 

The abbé was silent after these words, and my mind was still full of 
the terrible tragedy which he had narrated, when the carriage stopped 
before a little house, much dilapidated, and contrasting strangely with 
the majestic front of its neighbor, a palace, whose magnificent portico 
alone, sustained by six marble pillars, entirely overshadowed the hum- 
ble dwelling. We knocked at the door, a young woman appeared at 
the threshold but how she received her child from our hands, and 
how warmly she expressed her gratitude I need not relate. A mother’s 
heart is the same in all countries. 

Abbé Datti would not allow me to take him bome, but asked _per- 
mission to call on me next day. I will of course be always delighted 
to see him and intend, for your sake and my own, often to lay his 
learning and politeness under contribution. 

Though this letter is already rather long, let me try to brighten up 
our school-book recollections by mingling with them what I have since 
learned about Rome and her seven famous hills. One of these, Mt. 
Palatine, may be called the cradle of Rome: for here according to the 
legend Romulus and Remus were found by the shepherd; here Romu- 
lus stuck his lance into the ground, which grew into the magnificent cor- 
nel tree so much admired for so many succeeding centuries; and here, 
seven hundred years later, Augustus built the splendid mansion called 
the Palace, from its situation. ‘This hill is now partly occupied by the 
villa Farnese, the inheritance of the King of Naples, who has caused 
many of its ancient statues and other works of art, to be collected and 
restored almost to their former magnificence. 

Mount Capitolinus is remarkable for being the seat of the great for- 
tress in Rome called the Capitol, because when digging the foundations 
a man’s head was found quite fresh, supposed to be that of Totus, 
an old Etrurian prince, the founder of the noble Tullian family, and 
the soothsayers being consulted as to the meaning of this strange omen, 
announced that Rome was to be the head (caput) or ruling city of the 
world. In one side of this famous hill is the dungeon where St. Peter 
and St. Paul were confined before being led to martyrdom, and the 
place where St. Paul and St. Luke resided is still here to be seen, 

To Mt. Celius, you may remember, Tullus Hostilius after the de- 
struction of Alba, transferred the inhabitants of that city: it is still 
crowned with the broken arches of mighty aqueducts and the crum- 
bling walls of splendid temples, and to us children of the Church it is 
moreover interesting for being the scene of the martyrdom of St. Lau- 
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rence in the third century. ‘The prefect of Rome, hearing that this 
holy man was in the habit of distributing to the poor the alms of the 
faithful, summoned him before his tribunal and demanded immediate 
possession of all the treasures of the Church. Laurence asked three 
days, collected all the lame, blind, and infirm generally, that he had 
had been ordered to relieve. ‘‘ Here,’’ said he to the greedy prefect, 
‘here are the real treasures of the Church.’’ This sublime answer 
he expiated by being torn with scourges and burned on a gridiron, but 
in all his agony, his face was still radiant, and he expired praying for 
his executioners and smiling amidst the flames. 

Of Mt. Aventine hardly a page of Roman history is silent. It was 
here Remus consulted the auspices, and in the days of the Republic 
and Empire it was covered with magnificent temples and palaces. 
But of all these buildings not a trace now remains—not a stone to 
mark where they stood, and Mt. Aventine is at present the most deso- 
late spot in Rome. ‘The remaining three, the Quirinal, the Viminal 
and the Esquiline, were included by Servius Tullius within the walls 
of Rome, and all are still exceedingly rich in pagan and Christian mo- 
numents. ‘T'wo other hills are closely connected with Roman history, 
though not inclosed in the walls till the time of Aurelian. One, the 
famous Monte Pincio, the hill of gardens, (callis hortulorum, ) where 
Sallust and Lucullus had built their luxurious pleasure houses, is still 
covered with delightful promenades and is the most charming place in 
the city: the other, Mount Janiculum, now Monte Montorio, beyond 
the Tiber, on the summit of which was built the famous citadel that 
so often repelled the angry foe from the walls of the young city, is still 
covered with churches, groves, gardens and villas, notwithstanding the 
injuries inflicted here during the late siege. In fine, to end this cata- 
logue of hills, comes the Vatican, also beyond the ‘Tiber; in old times 
the seat of the Etrurian government, at a later period the spot where 
thousands of Christians received the crown of martyrdom, and now 
where like glorious trophies of their victory rise the most splendid tem- 
ple in the world and the principal palace of the Popes. 

The city, which is far from what it was in the days of Aurelian, is 
still eighteen leagues in circumference. You can count twelve gates; 
eight on the left bank of the Tiber, and four on the yght. ‘Two-thirds 
of the enclosure, however, consists only of gardens, villas, fields, vine- 
yards, groves and monuments. Here you may ramble for months, 
every day meeting new combinations of magnificent ruins, shattered 
pillars, triumphal arches, cupolas, old temples and crumbling walls. 
The remaining third, or inhabited part, properly called modern Rome, 
is almost in the shape of a triangle, having for its vertex the gate Del 
Popolo, and its base a line drawn from the church of St. Mary Major 
through the Capitol to the island of the Tiber. On the other side of 
the river are the suburbs of St. Angelo and the famous T'ranstevere 
united together by the fine street Lungare. 

As you proceed through modern Rome you continually meet with 
squares, palaces, churches, columns, obelisks, monuments of all kinds, 
magnificent fountains ever flowing with the most limpid waters, but, on 
the other hand, with many streets, also, that are dirty, narrow, uneven 
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and crooked. Animate this scene with a standing population of one 
hundred and eighty thousand souls, with cardinals, monsignori, priests, 
monks, nuns, noble lords, elegant ladies, and a highly interesting po- 
pulace, not forgetting a good sprinkling of beggars; add to this about 
forty thousand strangers, Russians, English, Germans, French, Ameri- 
cans, many of the most distinguished artists, scholars, antiquarians and 
tourists of every country: often too, rich invalids seeking relief for their 
sufferings under this mild climate, and numbers of the faithful coming 
here, like the pilgrims of old, to nourish and enliven their devotion at 
the tombs of the martyrs, besides, at the present moment a garrison of 
twenty-five thousand French soldiers; think of this heterogeneous liv- 
ing mass moving in every possible combination over the most interest- 
ing spot in the world, and you will have some idea of life in this 
strange city which I love already as a second country—as the common 
mother of all Christianity. 





MARY. 


As the star of Hope in a trackless sea, 

Is Mary the Mother of God, to me; 

In the storm and tempest I raise mine eyes 
To the ray that breaks from the lurid skies, 
And a thought of safety revives again, 

As the withering flower ’neath summer rain, 
As I see the ‘‘ Blessed ’? whose angel face 
Divine in the fulness of heavenly grace, 
Looks pity and love as she bends to hear 
The sorrowful prayer of remorse and fear. 


Oh, Mary! sweet Mother! behold a child 
With the dark earth-stains of sin defiled, 
Plead with thy Son till he deigns to bestow 
One Idok, but one look, on thy suppliant low 
That in burning tears he may find relief, 

Or his heart may break with the bitter grief; 
Oh, Mother of mercy! he’ll list to thee, 

At thy tender prayer he will set me free, 

He loves thee I know with infinite love 

O Virgin, all virgins so far above! 


Mother most holy and virgin pure, 
In thy love I trust and I rest secure ; 
Steadfast, unyielding, wert thou by the cross, 
Though a piercing sword was thy bitter loss, 
Then how can thy Jesus, thy son, thy child, 
Cast out him who loves thee, O undefiled! 
Who clings to the words Himself once spoke 
When the brooding silence of death He broke, 
And saying, ‘*Oh Mother behold thy Son!” 
**Son! lo thy mother!” His work was done. 



























































SCENES IN THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. 
HIS PUBLIC LIFE. 


HIS MIRACLES AND THEIR SYMBOLISM. 


Our Lord, joined by a few disciples now proceeded from Bethabara to Gali- 
lee, and being there invited with his mother and his chosen ones to a marriage 
feast, he did not disdain to go. Absorbed now in the great work for which he had 
waited so long, Jesus, true God, the Messiah of Israel, shows us that he is no less 
really a man, with a soul and body like our own, that the natural feelings of love 
of kindred, home and country were not strangers to his breast. He who planted 
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JESUS AND HIS DISCIPLES. 


in our hearts affection for the mother who bore us, for the companions of child- 
hood or congenial pursuits in after life, for our native land, sanctified it by his 
divine example. 

“The mother of Jesus was there,” says the beloved disciple who records the 
miracle ; and she here showed the share she must always have had in her son’s 
actions, and her influence with him. Here ‘he manifested his glory,”’ here he 
made a beginning of his miracles, and did so instantly at Mary’s request. The 
spouses had not prepared sufficient wine ; and ere the banquet was over, to their 
mortification they perceived that there was no more to place before the guests. It 
was a mere mortification, a matter perhaps of a momentary confusion, but the 
tender heart of Mary had seen the want, and to spare them, appealed to her divine 
Son. His answer is a mystery: it acknowledges her power, but seems to treat 
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the subject as one too slight to require them to interfere or him to exercise his 
Almighty power. Yet it was a consent, and Mary so understanding it, bade the 
servants do as he should command. Jesus then ordered the servants to fill with 
water some large stone jars that stood there, and then to draw from them and hand 
to the guests. The wondering waiters obeyed, and as they poured, wonder of 
wonders!—well might they ask amazed: 


‘* Whence glows the crystal with a purple dye 
Of roses not its own; oh tell us why? 
Guests hail the present God! in awe be hushed; 
The conscious fountain saw her God and blushed.’”* 


Unseen by all but them, the miracle was performed, amid the noise of the festi- 
vity ; and even so the greater miracle which it prefigured, the change of bread and 
wine into his adorable body and blood, is performed while the busy hum of peo- 
ple rises from the crowded streets around the sacred shripe. 

«Thus at the feast of Cana he emerged from his first state, his hidden life, even 
as at another feast he passed into its last stage, its sorrowful and afflicted close.” 

After this he went down to Capharnaum, he and his mother and his brethren 
and his disciples ; and thence repaired again to the holy city. Driving the buyers 
and sellers from the temple, our Lord by his miracles touched the heart of Nicode- 


* Crashaw. 
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JESUS AND NICODEMUS. 
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mus a Pharisee, seeking God, but timid. Coming by night to the abode of Jesus, 
he avowed his belief in him as a teacher sent from God, and asked what he should 
do. Jesus declared to him the mystery of the Holy Trinity; his own divinity, 
and his future passion, with the necessity of faith in Him, of Baptism and of co- 
operating with the graces bestowed by the Holy Ghost. All this he declared, 
although in his public teaching he was less explicit, but to this Master in Israel, 
this man versed in the law, full of good faith, he openly declared that he was the 
Messiah. Nicodemus believed, his conversion was true and solid, and as at Cana 
our Lord foreshadowed his Last Supper, so here he prepared a hidden disciple 
who was to lay him in the tomb on the day after that mysterious banquet. 
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JESUS AND THE SAMARITAN WOMAN. 


Our divine Lord had announced to Nicodemus the necessity of baptism, and 
repairing now to the banks of the Jordan began to confer that sacrament, of which 
so many of his miracles explain the power and effects. Ire long however, his 
precursor, who had again proclaimed Jesus to be the Messiah, was seized and be- 
headed, and our Lord returned to Galilee. On the way, he would show that hé 
was the saviour of all. Way-worn and weary he sat by a well side near the town 
of Sichar, overshadowed by Garizim the mount where the schismatic temple of the 
Samaritans rose. His disciples left him to procure food, and during their absence 
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a Samaritan woman came to draw water. Unheeding our Lord she was depart- 

ing with her water jar, for as the Jews and Samaritans would not eat or drink 

together, she never offered him a drop of cold water, when our Lord himself asked 

her for a drink. She expressed her astonishment, but he soon excited her thirst 

for divine grace which he described as a fountain of living waters. From his 
‘ disclosing to her her sinful life, she believed him to be a heaven sent prophet and 
asked whether it were right to worship in their schismatical temple; then our 
divine Lord again revealed that he was the Son of God, the Messiah, soon to 
establish his Church, so that not on Garizim or on Sion alone, but in every clime, 
men should adore the Eternal Father in spirit and in truth. 

This woman led as we have said a sinful life, but converted on the spot she 
', hastened to the city, proclaimed the advent of the Messiah, and confessed that he 
had laid before her all that she had done. The people believed her, and coming 
out invited our Lord to their city: here for two days he announced the kingdom 
of God and converted many.* ° 

Thus gladly received by the schismatic Samaritans he returned to Nazareth heal- 
ing on his way the ruler’s son,t and announced the word of God to his own 
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JESUS AT NAZARETH, 


-countrymen the Jews, of whom he had said to the sinful woman of Sichar, * sal- 
vation is of the Jews.”” Far from hearkening to him, they hardened their hearts, 
: and when he reproached them with their incredulity, they thrust him out of the 


* John, chap. i to iv. 





t John iv, 46. 
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city and brought him to the precipitous brow of the hill, and sought to dash him 
to pieces on the deep rocks below, but to their amazement he past back through 
the crowd, and no man could detain him.* 

Henceforward Capharnaum was his home, if indeed we may say of our Blessed 
Lord that he had one. This place which the Evangelists call “ His City ” lay on 
the western shore of the sea of: Galilee, surrounded by a beautful plain covered 
with rhododendrons on so delightful a spot, that its name “ Field of beauty ”? was 
indeed no exaggeration. Here our Lord a second time called Peter and Andrew, 
John and James,+ but not yet permanently as apostles. 

The synagogue of Capharnaum listened with admiration to his doctrine, and 
soon beheld again his wonderful power. Our divine Lord had instituted the 
Sacrament of Baptism: and to show that he could by any rite he might ordain 
deliver souls from the unseen bondage of Satan, he by his word delivered one 
who was bodily possessed by an unclean spirit. Rolling on the ground the de- 





JESUS CASTING OUT A DEVIL. 


moniac exclaimed, “‘ what have we to do with thee, Jesus of Nazareth? art thou 
come to destroy us? I know thee who thou art, the Holy One of God;’’ but Jesus 
rebuked him and said: *‘ Hold thy peace and go out of him.’’ The evil one 
obeyed and dashing the man down left him while fear came upon the mute and 
awe stricken assembly, who all turned their eyes on our divine Lord questioning in 
their own hearts who he might be, that thus by a word expelled the unclean spirit.t 

Returning to Peter’s house he cured the mother-in-law of that apostle of a fever,§ 
thus performing two miracles on a Sabbath day to prove that he was Lord of the 
Sabbath, and had authority to alter or transfer its obligations. The Jews too scru- 
pulous in their observance would not take their sick and possessed friends to him, 


* Luke iv, 14-30. +t Matt. iv, 18, 19. t Luke iv. § Mark i, 21. 
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before the sun had set and the legal Sabbath ended; then our Lord was besieged 
by the crowds who gathered around him, “but he laying his hands on every one 
of them healed them,” while the evil spirits whom he expelled proclaimed him 
the Son of God. 


And every sickness flies away, 
And every foul disease is healed; 
And O the tongue may loudly say 
With what deep silence it was sealed! 
The lame leaps up with joyful tread 
And through the city bears his bed.* 


Thus he spent the night; when day came on he left the town and retired to a 
desert spot to pray. Here Peter sought him on behalf of the multitude, but Jesus 
taking his disciples preached in the other towns and hamlets of Galilee.+ 

Returning at last to Capharnaum, the people again crowded around him as he 
stood on the shore of the lake. 


‘© There where Genesareth’s wave 
Delights the flowers to lave, 
That o’er her western slope breathe airs of balm.’’ 


Peter’s bark stood by the shore: vessel of prophecy and symbolism, image of 
the Church which though buffeted by storms relies on its divine Lord even when 
he seems to sleep; image of the Church, which like Peter’s bark has often labored 
long in vain and drawn in empty nets, but more often still brought up miraculous 


* Cathemerenon, translated by Wallace. t Matt. viii, 23. 





JESUS INSTKUCTING THE MULTITUDE. 
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draughts; image of the Church, whose Sovereign Pontiffs so often style it the 
Bark of Peter, as when Pius VII in his bull restoring the Society of Jesus, assigned 
the reason that Peter’s bark needed stout oarsmen in the tempests of our day. 
During this first year of our Lord’s public life this fisherman’s boat was almost 
his home. In it he passed from one side of the hill environed lake to another. It 
was his place of sleep, his refuge in fatigue, and as on the present occasion his 
pulpit. Entering it he bade Peter draw off from the land and then addressed the 
people on the shore: closing at last his divine discourse he performed a miracle, 
at once to relieve Peter who had taken no fish that day, and to convert him entirely 
to his service, and make him a “ Fisher of men.”’ Calling Peter, he bade him let 
down his net: the future chief of the apostles, promptly answered that though 
they had labored all night in vain, at His word he would again let down his net. 
His prompt faith was rewarded; the net began to break from the immense number 
of fish it contained, so that Peter had to call to his partners the sons of Zebedee, 
who brought their bark alongside, and soon both vessels were filled almost to sinking. 





THE MIRACULOUS DRAUGHT OF FISHES. 


Peter, prompt in every act, but full of faith recognized the almighty power of 
our Lord. Overwhelmed with a sense of his own unworthiness, no sooner had 
they reached the shore and enabled our Saviour to land than he fell on his knees 
exclaiming : ‘* Depart from me, O Lord, for I am a sinful man.” But Jesus reas- 
sured him, with the prophetic answer ‘ Fear not: from henceforth thou shalt 
catch men.’”? Words, which Cardinal Wiseman thus beautifully develops: ** From 
henceforward thou shalt catch men, as plentifully and as marvellously as, just 
now, thou hast caught fishes. Thou shalt cast thy net into the vast and dark 
depths of the spiritual ocean, and thou shalt draw up in it safe and lay up in thy 
bark, thousands, who shall bless the hour of their capture.” 











RELIGIOUS POLITICS. 


Tue “no-popery ” branch of the “‘ American ” organization occasionally illus- 
trates, in a very pleasant way, its peculiar antipathy to the “ intermeddling of 
the clergy with politics.” We are particularly reminded of this, by a report of 
the proceedings at the late anniversary meeting of the “‘ American and Foreign 
Christian Union,””—a society professedly “devoted to the diffusion of Protestant- 
ism, among members of the Catholic Church.” 

About the season when the wild geese of the Chesapeake, with a congenial 
instinct, are taking wing for the North, all the weak-minded men and the strong- 
minded women engaged in the propagation of isms, turn their faces, by common 
consent, towards the City of New York. During what is called ‘ Anniversary 
Week ” (or probably “* Anniversary Month,” for we do not profess to be accurate 
in this) there is on exhibition, in the great commercial metropolis, more ferocious 
philanthropy and foolish wisdom—more intemperate temperance and unchristian 
Christianity, than can be found any where else, in the known world, at any one 
time and place. Broadway is converted into a grand parade-ground, for all sorts 
of spiritual, moral and physical inventors and regenerators. Intellectual spinsters, 
in loose inexpressibles and short hair, may be seen promenading with African 
brethren, in proud superiority to feminine prejudice and the sinful loathings of 
** Southern man-stealers.”” Wild-eyed visionaries;with uncombed beards and arms 
full of pamphlets and newspapers, gather round the doors of the “ Tribune ” office. 
Table-tipping mediums, with ghost-written autographs from Shakspeare and Tom 
Paine, go hurrying to their “circles,” to open a new mail from Pandemonium. 
Sprinkled profusely, among the crowds that rush and swell along the mighty 
thoroughfare, are lean dyspeptic gentlemen, in white cravats and black dress coats, 
bent upon converting the world to something or other and bettering their own 
condition by the process. Issuing pompously, from busy “ repositories”? and 

- book concerns,”’ come many seniors in Israel—the sable butterflies to whom the 
lean gentlemen referred to are the chrysales—men whose fortunes and reputations 
are already made, and whose ampler rotundity and complacent visages give mani- 
fest token of thesame. These are the Presidents, or Chairmen, or Heads of Boards 
and Committees—the staff-officers of the ismatic army. After night-fall, every 
place of public assembly (not fortunately dedicated already to rational amuse- 
ment) is occupied by these “earnest” people and their adherents. Oratory cries 
aloud, without distinction of gender or color. All that applause, excitement, meta- 
physics, fanaticism and gaslight can do, to set men and women beside themselves 
and keep them so, has its full sweep, night after night. The news boys, reporters 
and hotel keepers have a glorious harvest of it, and the oxen that tread out the 
grain go somewhat unmuzzled themselves. The orgasm, after a while, subsides. 
The enthusiasts go home, warranted to continue erazy till the next season—the 
old-stagers, behind the scenes, taking care, meanwhile, of the practical ends and 
substantial purposes which were meant to be subserved by the saturnalia. Some 
score or two of great men are added to the number of the next year’s leaders, and 
when they and their comrades have gone home, to water their laurels, Broadway 
relapses into its old habits and looks, until a Bill Poole funeral or a Barnum’s 
Baby Show comes to clothe it with newer motley. 

On these enlivening occasions, the “ Man of Sin” has necessarily a hard time 
of it—furnishing the principal target-practice to the ecclesiastical sharp-shooters. 
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It is a much easier thing to denounce your neighbor’s faith than to act up to your 
own—if indeed it be not the chief part of your own to find fault with your neighbor’s. 
When medical men of a certain class do not exactly know what to prescribe, they 
generally administer calomel. To give nothing would injure the business, and it 
is not every one who will swallow bread pills. The theological practitioner of the 
same kidney is in somewhat of the same predicament. The excitement must be 
kept up. To administer no stimulants, or weak ones, would never answer, and 
when, as so often happens, there is nothing else at hand, a dose of ‘* No-Popery ”’ 
comes into play with great effect. The common-places too, about “ Babylon,” 
are so simple and familiar as to be within the reach of the callowest understanding. 
They serve therefore, for the clerical hustings, precisely the same purpose that the 
star-spangled banner and the American eagle are made to answer on the confess- 
edly political rostrum. People talk about them who can talk of nothing else, and 
men shout at them who can understand nothing else. They rush in, wherever 
there is a vacuum, and théy make a stir wherever there is stagnation. We repeat, 
therefore, that it is no wonder the ‘“‘ Man of Sin” is belabored whenever the anni- 
versaries are celebrated. What would become of the theological army and navy— 
the generals and commodores—the rank and the file—were there not now and 
then a rumor of wars and enemies? Who marvels that the shepherd-interest 
should encourage the cry of “ wolf!’?? The thing is as plain as sunshine. The 
questions answer themselves. 

This brings us again to the “‘Christian Union.” It is not our purpose to quarrel 
here with the avowed object of the Society—the conversion of Catholics to Pro- 
testantism. Neither do we intend to discuss the resolutions offered, which confine 
themselves to that object. Our present concern is altogether with the modus ope- 
randi which the proceedings disclose. As an introduction to this, we give one of 
the resolutions entire. 

© Resolved, That the three and a half millions of Romanists now in the United 
States, with 10 bishops, 1,704 priests, 1,824 so-called churches, 37 ecclesiastical 
institutions, 21 incorporated colleges, and 117 female academies, 21 weekly news- 
papers devoted to their interests, conducted in the German, French, and English 
languages—the immigration among us, chiefly from papal countries, of 460,000 in- 
habitants during the last year, and the receipt of not less than a quarter of a million 
of dollars in the same time from Europe, to be expended in propagating Roman- 
ism in our country, is well worthy of thé most careful consideration of every 
American citizen, and should lead to the study of the system, till it is understood, 
and to vigorous efforts to guard against its encroachments, and to enlighten and save 
its deluded victims.” 

How does the reader think that all this enlightening and saving is to be done? 
The following extract from a condensed statement of the Directors Report, read 
by the Rev. Dr. Baird, as it appeared in the New York papers, will furnish a 
refreshing view of the process: 

“ During the year the Board of Directors have distributed somewhat extensively, 
the speech of Lewis Cass on the subject of the religious rights of American citizens 
in foreign countries, delivered in the Senate of the United States on the 13th of May 
last—the speech of the Hon. Mr. Brofferio, on the subject of the suppression of 
monasteries and nunneries in Sardinia, delivered in the National Parliament on the 
10th day of January last—the speech of the Hon. J. O. Putnam on the ‘ Chureh 
property question,’ delivered in the Senate of the State of New York on the 30th 
of January last—and a pamphlet of thirty-two pages, octavo, on the subject of * The 
imminent dangers to the Free Institutions of the United States through Foreign 
immigration, and the present state of the Naturalization laws, by an American.’ ” 

45 Vou. IIl.—No. 6. 
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It was in view, no doubt, of the distribution of these various sacred works, that 
the following modest and self-congratulatory resolution passed the meeting, nem. 
con. : 

“* Resolved, That the American and Foreign Christian Union is an illustration 
of the actual unity of Evangelical Christians of all denominations, in respect to 
the essential doctrines and principles of the Gospel—and also of the practicability 
of their harmonious and effective co-operation in resisting the encroachments of ruin- 
ous religious errors, and of enlarging the sphere of Gospel truth among men, with- 
out prejudice to the interests of the bodies to which they respectively belong, as 
members of the family of Christ; and it is worthy of the esteem and should receive 
the countenance of all Christian people.” 


We have some experience and appreciation of the gravity with which people 
can bring themselves to put forth strange things, but we confess that to read over 
the list of the Society’s publications and to connect with them the idea of “ enlarg- 
ing the sphere of Gospel truth among men,” goes somewhat beyond the ordinary 
stretch. When that venerable and respectable gentleman, the Hon. Mr. Cass, let 
loose upon the Senate and the newspapers his ocean of twaddle, he no doubt 
thought that some returning wave of it might float him into the White House— 
that haven where he would be. But surely not even he imagined that he would 
be taken for a missionary, or that his speech was to convert any but the un-demo- 
cratic heathen. If it occurred to him, for a moment, that he was to receive “ the 
countenance of all Christian people ”’”—he no doubt trusted that he should have it 
at the ballot-box and count it in the election-returns. As to the idea that he was 
helping “to enlighten and save the deluded victims” of “‘ Romanism,””—when 
he was only preaching to save votes,—we would stake our own chances for the 
Presidency, that it never flitted across his dreams. We do not profess to remem- 
ber the Hon. Senator’s speech, because that is impossible, but our general recollec- 
tion of its qualities leads us to believe that the “ victims” who read it will be 
much more “ deluded ”’ than numerous. 

We pass by the “‘ Hon. Mr. Brofferio,”’ because we know nothing about him, 
and the “ Hon. J. O. Putnam ”’-for precisely the contrary reason. But what does 
the reader think of the “ pamphlet of thirty-two pages octavo,”’ on the “ immi- 
nent dangers to the free institutions of the United States through foreign immigra- 
tion and the present state of the naturalization laws?’ It may be a very good 
pamphlet, for aught we know—but hardly in a missionary point of view, unless, 
like the “ Christian Union,” it wanders considerably from its title. ‘ Foreign im- 
migration ” and the “naturalization laws’’ seem, to our poor perception, somewhat 
remotely connected with the saving of souls and the “doctrines and principles of 
the Gospel.”” How the “ ruinous religious errors,”? which the Union was meant 
to correct, must disappear before these lucubrations on the act of Congress! What 
an illustration the emigrant statistics must furnish, of “the actual unity of Evan- 
gelical Christians of all denominations!” 

Now what surprises us in all this, is, not the fact that such schemes should be 
gotten up under sanctified names, but that in the face of such demonstrations— 
with evidence like this, furnished by the parties themselves—men who can read, 
are asked to believe, and some men actually do believe, that the crusade now going 
on against Catholics and foreigners is all patriotism and honesty and spontaneous 
Americanism, and that there is no such thing as clerical intermeddling with it or 
religious propagandism at the bottom of it. Here is one of the most conspicuous 
and influential Protestant religious associations—confessedly representing all the 
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“evangelical” denominations, and glorying in the proof that it does so—dedicat- 
ing its large resources to the dissemination of electioneering speeches and Know- 
Nothing pamphlets—and deliberately reporting the fact to the public, as a demon- 
stration of its own usefulness and success. Nay more—the following resolution 
will show, that this new and extraordinary method of spreading “ the essential 
doctrines and principles of the Gospel,” is claimed to have secured “the divine 
approval,” so signally, as to stimulate the “ friends of the Union” to “ do more” 
than ever, if possible, of the same thing, during “the current year.” We give 
the resolution in full. 


« Resolved, That the success which has attended the labors of the American and 
Foreign Christian Union among the Roman Catholics in the United States, and 
also in South America, Hayti, Canada, Ireland, Belgium, France, and Sardinia, 
demonstrates the practicability of the work which the society has undertaken, and 
gives assurance of the Divine approval of the efforts that have been put forth, and 
constitutes a strong argument for the Board of Directors and friends of the Union 
to seek to do more during the current year in this great cause than has been attempted 
in any preceding time.” 

No doubt, by the next anniversary meeting, we shall have the works of Miss 
Bunkley and the Hon. Mr. Brooks, with the proceedings of the Know-Nothing 
convention at Philadelphia and all the oratorical efforts of the Know-Nothing 
members of the next Congress, scattered broadcast over the land by the Christian 
Union—* enlightening and saving”’ the largest possible number of voters, and 
securing their “‘ harmonious and effective co-operation,” in the election of a Presi- 
dent, who shall be acceptable to *‘ Evangelical Christians!”” All of this may be 
very proper and very American. It may be consistent with the teachings of reli- 
gion and the lessons of patriotism. It may be liberal and tolerant—a blessed con- 
trast to “* Popish ” bigotry, and an excellent and civilizing thing to spread over the 
world, from Hayti to Sardinia. Upon these points we have nothing, just now, to 
say. We only ask that the scheme shall be called by its right name. We only 
desire to let the light shine in upon the work. We only beg that we may not be 
called by hard names, for saying that a stupendous plan of religious usurpation is 
going on, through the country, under the guise of a political reform, and that a 
political revolution is throbbing in our midst, every pulse of whose vitality is hot 
with religious hatred and with clerical lust of power. a 





THE IMAGE BREAKERS. 
Concluded. 


“On our return we questioned them in the tenderest manner as to the nature of 
the terrible misfortune which had changed their nature so completely. They only 
looked at us with the kindest faces, pressed our hands, cast down their eyes, and, 
from time to time, with an expression that still pierces my heart, wiped away the 
tears off their cheeks. As soon as we arrived at their residence, they made a cross 
of two birch rods and setting it in a little lump of wax they placed it on the table 
between two candles, which the maid had just brought into the room. The crowd 
of their friends and acquaintances increased rapidly, and while we stood in detached 
groups grasping each other’s hands and speechless with grief, and horror, looked 
on at their silent unearthly conduct, they knelt down around the table, and as if 
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their senses were impervious to every other impression, commenced to pray. They 

_heither regarded the food, which they had ordered in the morning to be prepared 
for the entertainment of their companions to glorify their intended exploit, nor, as 
the night grew later, did they pay any attention when we told them of the beds, 
which as they seemed fatigued had been arranged in the next room. However, 
not to excite the anger of the landlord whom this strange behaviour began to 
render uneasy, after the lapse of two or three hours, we sat down at another table, 
and as well as we were able, partook of an entertainment which I may truly say 
was seasoned with the salt of our bitter tears. Suddenly it struck the hour for 
midnight. Your four sons, after listening a moment to the dying sounds of the 
bell, started up in simultaneous excitement, and whilst we, laying downy our nap- 
kins, watched for the consequences of this strange movement, they commenced 
in a terrible and stunning voice to sing the Gtorta 1n Excetsis. But such sing- 
ing! You would think you heard leopards and wolves infuriated with hunger 
howling at night under a wintry sky. I assure you the walls shook, and the 
windows, struck with the visible blast of their lungs, rattled as if handfulls of 
sand had been thrown against them. At this horrible commencement, frightened 
out of our senses, with hair on end, we rushed out of the house, leaving our coats 
and hats behind in our eagerness to get away. The streets were soon filled by 
hundreds roused out of their sleep at the fearful noise. They pressed tumultuously 
up the stairs to the dining-hall to find out the cause of this horrible, this maddening 
bellowing, which seemed to come from the lips of damned spirits shrieking for 
mercy from the lowest depths of the pit. 

‘* But uninterrupted by the indignant rage of the landlord, or by the terrified out- 
cries of the surrounding crowds, your sons continued to chaunt forth their awful 
song. At last the clock struck one, and they suddenly ceased. They wiped away 
the perspiration which streamed in large drops from their forehead down to their 
chin and breast. They spread out their cloaks and lay down on the floor to take 
some rest after an hour’s work at such exhausting labor. The host would not 
allow them to be disturbed, made the sign of the cross over them as soon as they 
were asleep, and exerted himself to clear the room of the crowds that still lingered 
there, amazed at the strange occurrence, and whispering each other all kinds of 
conjectures. He was delighted at the momentary reprieve from the contemplation 
of such a painful sight, and was quite confident that the morning would bring a 
salutary and permanent change. But alas! at the first dawn of day, the unhappy 
men were already up, and, standing opposite the cross which was still on the table, 
they again commenced the same dreary, monastic life that only exhausted nature 
had for a moment compelled them to relinquish. Their sad countenances melted 
the heart of the good landlord, but they heeded not his advice and refused his help: 
they only gently asked him to dismiss their friends on their arrival in their rooms 
where they had been accustomed to assemble every morning for the last few weeks. 
The landlord had been a considerable gainer by their hospitable habits, and besides 
was naturally well disposed towards them, but he now saw himself compelled to 
lay the whole matter before the Justice, and begged to be delivered from the pre- 
sence of these four men of whom he had no doubt the evil spirit had taken pos- 
session. Upon this they were subjected to medical inspection and no doubts being 
entertained as to their insanity, they were conveyed to where you have seen them, 
the Lunatic Asylum, which the graciousness of our Jate emperor had just then 
completed within the walls of our city.” 

This and much more the worthy Herr Veit Gotthelf, the cloth merchant, detailed 
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to the afflicted lady, and before they separated besought her more than once to do 
nothing to implicate him im case the matter should ever come to the ears of justice. 
The other particulars we suppress, because we think enough has been said, to 
give the reader just ideas regarding the connection between the incidents. Three 
days after this, the poor mother still painfully suffering from the effects of the 
mournful intelligence, leaning on the arm of a friend, took a walk towards the 
convent with the melancholy purpose of beholding the terrible theatre where the 
unseen lightning of Heaven had struck her sons so fearfully to the earth. They 
found the door-way blocked up with planks, and great heaps of stone and mortar 
lying around. Their view being thus limited to the outside of the church, they 
continued: for some time to look at the many hundred workmen singing at their 
labor, actively engaged on the slender, complicated scaffolding, in raising the tow- 
ers a third higher, and in replacing the shingles that had covered the roof with 
strong, shining, copper that brilliantly reflected the sun’s rays. As they looked 
they saw a black thunder cloud with golden edges hovering over the building. 
There had been already a little thunder in the neighborhood of the city, and they 
thought the cloud portended a storm. But as they looked they saw it shoot out a 
few impotent flashes in the direction of the cathedral, and then gradually dissolve 
and die away murmuring in the East. 

It happened that as they stood there, making sad reflections on all that they saw, 
a sister belonging to the convent, passing by them, learned by chance who they 
were. The abbess, informed of the circumstance, and already aware that the 
mother was in possession of a letter that threw some light on the mysteries of the 
never-to-be-forgotten Corpus Christi, immediately sent back the sister with a polite 
request for the honor of an interview. The poor lady though confused for a mo- 
ment, nevertheless respectfully expressed her compliance, and leaving her friend 
under charge of the sister, who conducted her into an apartment near the entrance, 
she ascended the grand stair case and proceeded through wide folding doors into 
the beautifully constructed gallery. There she found the abbess, a noble lady of 
royal mien, sitting on a sofa, her feet resting on a stool supported by dragon’s 
claws, and at her side a desk, on which lay the scores of a piece of music. She 
received her visitor with much courteousness, begged her to be seated and told her, 
that, through the burgomaster she had been informed of her arrival in Aix-la- 
Chapelle. In the kindest manner she inquired after her unfortunate sons and tried 
to console her for their unhappy fate. At last she asked to see the letter that the 
Preacher had written to his friend the school-teacher in Antwerp. The mother 
possessed experience enough to foresee the possible consequences of letting the 
contents be known, and at first felt some embarrassment. Looking again however 
at the saintly countenance of the abbess and finding it impossible to believe that 
it could be her purpose to make a public use of the letter, after a few moments 
consideration, she took it out of her bosom and presented it with a respectful kiss 
on the back of the hand which the noble lady stretched forth to receive it. 

While the abbess perused the letter, the mother took occasion to notice more 
particularly the piece of music that was lying carelessly open on the desk beside 
her. From the information of the cloth merchant having been led to suppose that 
it was the power of these tones that had destroyed the senses of her poor children 
on that terrible day, she now asked the sister who stood behind her in a whisper 
if that was the Mass which had been played on the morning of the eventful Cor- 
pus Christi six years ago? The sister replied in the affirmative and added that 
since that time whenever it was not in use it had been always kept in the chamber 
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of the lady abbess. Trembling with emotion she rose up and stood before the 
desk. With mingled awe and curiosity she contemplated those unknown magical 
characters with which a terrible spirit seemed to have wrought such a mysterious 
circle and she was near sinking to the earth at finding it open at the Guiorta IN 
Excetsis. She felt as if the entire crushing thunder-force of the tones which 
had overwhelmed her sons was hovering over her own head. She feared losing 
her senses at the very sight, and, seized with an uncontrollable emotion of hu- 
mility and submission to the almost divine omnipotence, she pressed the paper to 
her lips and fell back almost fainting on the chair. 

By this time the abbess had read the letter and now folding it, she said,— 

** God himself protected the convent on that wonderful day against the audacity 
of your unhappy sons. The means employed may indeed appear trifling to you 
who are a Protestant. 

“ Know, however, that to this day no one can tell who it was that quietly seated 
herself at the organ, and directed the performance of the piece of music you see 
before you at the fearful moment when the Image Breakers were about to com- 
mence their impious work. By sworn testimony, taken on the following morning 
in presence of the steward and several other men, and now on record, it was 
proved that Sister Antonia, the only person able to direct the piece, had been lying 
all the time of its performance in the bed in the corner of her cell, sick, unable to 


use her limbs and indeed altogether unconscious. The sister, a blood relation of 


hers, who had been ordered to attend her during her illness, had never quitted her 
bedside for a single moment all that morning of Corpus Christi whilst mass was 
being celebrated in the cathedral. Sister Antonia herself would doubtlessly have 
confirmed this evidence had her unconscious condition admitted of her being ques- 
tioned, and if she had not died that very evening of the nervous fever, which 
though she had lain under it for some time, had not previously assumed an alarm- 
ing character. The Archbishop of Treves to whom the circumstances were re- 


ported in full, at last gave it to us as his opinion that it was St. Cecrria herself 


that had wrought this miracle at once terrible and admirable, and told us that he 
had received a brief from the Pope which confirmed him in his idea.’’ 

The abbess then returned the letter which she had asked for only to obtain some 
more particular information regarding what she had already known too well, and 
promised never to make its contents public. Before letting the mother depart, she 
inquired if she still entertained any hope of her sons’ recovery and if her own 
services, by means of money or in any other way, could be of any use towards 
such a desirable end. But the poor lady only kissed her garment in token of grati- 
tude and said with tears that she totally despaired of ever again seeing her sons 
restored to their senses: then having received an affectionate embrace she withdrew. 

Here ends the Legend. The afflicted lady whose longer presence in Aix-la- 
Chapelle would have been quite useless as well as painful, after leaving the greater 
part of her little fortune in the hands of the Magistrate for the benefit of her sons, 
went back to her own country, and much impressed with all that she had experi- 
enced, a year afterwards entered the bosom of the Catholic Church. But her sons 
lived to an advanced age, and died a serene and happy death, one morning, just 
as they had finished chaunting with greater enthusiasm than ever another GLoriA 
in EXceE sis. E. R. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Quitting the light house apparently well pleased with his visit, Mr. Weeks 
threw his broken fishing rod on his shoulder and set out for Crohan with as much 
speed as his long shambling limbs and slow habits would admit of. Already it 
was all but dark, and as the distance he had to walk, some four good Irish miles, 
and that over rough mountainous roads, he resolved to travel somewhat faster than 
usual, in order to reach Crohan before the family retired to rest. 

And here it should be remarked that the Hardwrinkle family was a very grave 
and orderly family, a family in fact guided by rule in every thing. They never 
sat up later than nine o’clock on any occasion whatever. Even the night of Mr. 
Weeks’ arrival, as soon as the deep-toned clock in the great hall struck the appointed 
hour the seven sisters in the order of seniority rose up each in their turn and ap- 
proaching their American cousin, bid him good night with a gravity of deportment 
that well became the high reputation they had long acquired throughout the parish 
for unostentatious piety and evangelical perfection. 

This strict mode of living was by no means new to Mr. Weeks, for he was bred 
and born in the land of steady habits himself, and therefore could well appreciate 
the value his cousins set upon that particular family regulation. This feeling 
added to the danger of being caught in the approaching storm amongst the wild 
gorges of Benraven, prompted him to tax his physical energies a little more freely 
than usual. 

He had not proceeded very far, however, on his journey, when he found his 
rapid pace suddenly checked, by a tall muffled figure that rose up before him on 
the road and requested him to stop. 

** Who’s there??? demanded Weeks, coming to a dead halt. 

“A friend.” 

** What friend—Else Curley ?” 

** Ay,”’ said the old woman, wrapping her gray cloak round her head and shoul- 
ders, and advancing from the rock where she had been sitting, to the middle of 
the road. “Ay, it’s me. I stepped down to meet ye at yer up comin, to hear 
the news. Hem! what’s the good word, sir?” 


* Copy right secured according to Law. 
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«‘ Why all’s about right there, I guess,”’ responded Mr. Weeks, grounding his 


fishing rod and resting his hands on the end of it. 

** Plazed with yer visit, I hope,” 

“Well yes—got along pretty slick.” 

** Ye seen her, thén,” said Else. 

** Oh, can’t say I saw much of her to speak of.” 

** But ye think she’ll shuit ye, any way.” 

“Yes, reckon so, she’s handsome enough, but kinder skittish, I guess.” 

«Oh, av course, what else could ye expect at the first goin off.” 

‘No, that’s all right. Irish girls are generally somewhat shy at the beginning. 
But [I’ve no fear we’ll bring her up to the hitchin post.” 

«Humph!” ejaculated Else, “don’t be too sure i’ that. Remember she has the 
ould blood in her veins.” 

** Psaugh! humbug! old blood.” 

** Ye don’t believe in that.” 

* Not I, it’s all sheer gammon.”’ 

“Humph! see thatnow! E’then, sure we poor crathurs down here always heerd 
said that the blood of the Talbots was as hard to tame as the blood of the aigles.” 
The Talbots.” ’ 

“< Ay.” 

* And who are they ?”? demanded Weeks, looking sharply in the old woman’s 
face. 

‘“‘The Talbots—why musha thin, did ye niver heer tell i? the Talbots?’’ said 
Else, eying him with a very equivocal expression of countenance. 

** No—don’t remember exactly.” 

** Hoot, jog yer mimery a bit—the name’s not so mighty scarce that ye niver 
heerd it afore. But no matter now, sure, time enough to speak i’ them things, 
when we’re betther acquent.”’ 

“Them things,”’ repeated Weeks, “ what things? By golly you’re quite mys- 
terious, this evening, old lady: say what am I to understand by ¢hem things?” 

* Oh, nothin, nothin, worth a talkin of,’’ replied Else, “ your’e in a hurry now, 
ye know, and besides there’s McSwine’s gun tearin away like fury. Ye’d betther 
make haste sir, or the storm ’ill be on, afore ye get home.” 

As Else spoke, a thundering sound broke like a peal of distant thunder, on the 
still air and echoed heavily and slowly along the shore and then away among the 
deep ravines of the mountains. The little fleecy cloud too which but half an hour 
gone, had been hardly perceptible on the western horizon, had now rolled up in 
piles dark and dense to the eastward, and passing the light house, spread far and 
wide over the clear sky. 

** What’s that??? demanded Weeks, turning to look in the direction of the 
sound. ‘It’s like a heavy broadside at sea, ain’t it?” 

“* Ay,” responded Else, “ it’s not unlike it; but the reports of all the guns on 
the say and the channell batteries to boot, never carried fear to as many hearts as 
that can call. God luk to the poor vessels out there the night, they’ll need good 
gear and stout arms to win through Tory Island gut, if this storm catches them 
within thirty leagues of the coast.” 

** And what means that bright light out there? It looks like the flame of a 
burning ship reflected against the dark heavens.” 

** Oh, that’s only from the lantern of Tory light,” said Else, “ McSwine’s gun 
is just beyond it to the west ;” and the old woman in reply to her companion’s 
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inquiry explained the cause of its loud report, assigning it of course as all such 
things are popularly assigned to a supernatural agency. ‘It’s said,” she added, 
* by the ould people, that it niver was heerd afore the Parliament was taken away 
from us, and niver will stop firing the death gun of the nation till it comes back.” 

* Psaugh!”? ejaculated Weeks, “what a notion. That’s some of your priests’ 
stories, I guess. But, see here, about that Talbot —”’ 

** And there goes the Devil’s juloh too,”’ interrupted Else, “look at the spindrifts 
as they begin to fly across the iron bridge. Take a friend’s advice, Mr. Weeks, and 
hurry home as fast as ye can, for my word on it if ye don’t, ye’ll find a wet 
jacket afore ye reach Crohan. Good night, sir, good night,” and Else made an- 
other motion to leave. 

‘Say, hold on,” cried Weeks detaining her by the skirt of her cloak, “ hold on, 
I can wait and hear what you’ve got to say about the Talbots. How can they 
concern me—eh ?”’ 

Oh, not the laste in the world, how could they, since ye niver heerd tell i’ 
them afore.”’ 

* Well, but still I may have been connected with them somehow unknown to me.” 

‘Ha, ha,” laughed the old woman gathering the scanty cloak still closer round 
her emaciated shoulders, as she felt the first breath of the coming storm, and 
chuckling within its folds, like one of Macbeth’s witches gloating over her boiling 
caldron. “ Ha, ha, unbeknown to ye, indeed.” 

«Come, come,” said Weeks, “‘I want no more fooling just now. You kinder 
insinewate I had some connection, I hadn’t ought to, with folks name of Talbot.” 

“ Hush,” said Else looking about her, “ don’t spake so loud.” 

“Nonsense! loud! I’m an American born and aint afraid to speak out before 
any human in creation.” 

“ That’s mighty bould,’’ observed Else, ‘* but cowards they say sometimes spake 
the loudest.” 

** Well, that’s my way of doing things, nevertheless.” 

** And a brave way it is too sir, for them that can carry it through, but sacrets ye 
know, shud be spoke in whispers, and above all, deep dark sacrets,’’ and the old 
crone fixed her gray weasel eyes on the face of the Yankee, and then added, “so 
don’t mintion that name again above yer breath, for somebody might be listenin.”’ 

“ What name, Talbot ?’’ 

* Whist! I say, the night’s dark.” 

** Dark! I don’t care a brass cent, woman; nonsense! Well, I swonnie if this 
aint the greatest attempt at humbug I have met since I left —” 

** Ducksville,”’ subjoined Else in a low stealthy tone, leering at him the while 
from under her hood. ‘ And so ye’d like to hear the sacret.”’ 

“Yes, out with it,”’ said Weeks confidently, “I aint afraid. If you’ve got a se- 
cret regarding me, tell it. For my part I know of no secret, and I dread none either.”’ 

** And might I make bould to ask ye what brought ye here then, if ye hav’n’t.”’ 

“Why I came to visit my cousins ;’”’ and besides, that consignment you’re 
aware of.’’ 

“‘Humph, yer consignment, and are the Hardwrinkles yer cousins?”’ demanded 


** Well, mother says so; she ought to know something about it, I guess, being 
the only surviving sister of the late Mr. Hardwrinkle, and so,”” continued Weeks, 
“rather disposed to marry, I took a fancy to offer my hand and fortune to Mary 
Lee.” 

46 Vou. IIL.—No. 6. 
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« And what wud ye marry her for, if it’s a fair question ?” 

“ Her beauty, of course, she has nothing else to recommend her, I reckon.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha,’’ laughed Else, in hoarse hollow tones, that sounded like the voice 
of the dead from ‘the depths of a church vault, her toothless gums mumbling the 
words as she uttered them, “ha, ha, her beauty indeed—the beauty of William 
Talbot’s gold, id be nearer the truth, I’m thinkin.” 

Weeks heard the name, quite distinctly, and the hearing of it seemed to para- 
lyze him, for the fishing rod fell from his hands, without his seeming to notice it, 

“‘Humph!” said Else pursuing her advantage, “marry Mary Lee for her 
beauty, a girl ye niver set eyes on, till ye seen her, not three hours ago, on Loch 
Elg. Hoot, toot, sir, don’t be foolish; yer a greate aisy spoken man to be sure, 
and might pass for what ye plaze with the simple counthry gawkies here on the 
wild mountains, but as for me, I’m a little too ould in the horn to be blindfolded 
that way.” 

You misunderstand me, old lady,”? said Weeks, picking up his fishing rod 
and endeavoring to compose himself. 

** Well, listen to me for a minit and ye’ll hear my raisons. Didn’t ye bargain 
with me for'my good word with Mary Lee.” 

“ee Yes.” 

And didn’t ye bargain with me moreover if my good word id fail to delud her 
with spells and charms, an that afore iver ye seen a faiture of her face.” 

. “No, that’s a mistake,” responded Weeks, “I saw her at the Catholic Chapel 
before I saw you, and determined to have her at any sacrifice.”’ 

‘* Saw her, may be so, but ye didn’t see her face; she was veil’d, wasn’t she?” 

“‘Can’t say as to that; saw enough at least to know she was a handsome girl. 
Why should she be veil’d—eh ?” 

‘* Niver mind; she has her own raisons, I suppose, but this mutch I can tell ye, 
that many’s the little up settin squireen and purse proud budagh threw themselves 
in her way the last twel’month and more, as she went in an out of Massmount 
Chapel of a Sunday mornin, lanin on her uncle’s arm, to stale a glimpse at her 
‘ bonnie ’een,’ and got little for their pains when all was done. No, no, sir, ye 
seen that bright sunny face this blissed day for the first time in yer life, or I’m far 
out i? my recknin.” 

* Well, saw enough to know she’s a handsome girl,’’ stammered out Weeks, 
hardly knowing what to say in the face of Else’s positive assertion. 

«* And listen to me again,” continued the latter, still following up her advantage, 
“why didn’t ye thry the girl yerself afore ye came my length? Yer not so hand- 
some that she’d be lakely to fall plump in love with ye, to be sure; but still yer 
not so ill lookin aither for a foreigner, and then to the back i’ that, ye’ve as many 
goold rings, chains and gaglygaws about ye, as might set any young crathur’s 
heart a flutterin. Why in the name i’ wondher, I say, didn’t ye thry what ye cud 
do yerself afore ye’d go to the expense of engagin me.” 

«« Why I wanted to be spry about it,”” responded Weeks. ‘“ Time’s money to 
me, I count hours dollars and minutes cents. I couldn’t afford to wait no how. 
But pray, how does it concern you what my views and motives are, if I pay you 
price when the job’s done.” 

* Ay, ay,”’ muttered Else; “ that’s it—that’s it. Ye thought ye’d make short 
work of it, for fear the sacret id lake out. Humph! I see; and yer cousins, as ye 
eall them, the Hardwrinkles made ye blieve I was a witch I’ll warrint, and cud 
do more with spells and charms, than you with all yer fine airs and boasted riches. 
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Ay, ay, ye thought I was an ould hell born divil ithout sow! or conscience, ready 
to do yer dirty work an ask no questions aither. But yer mistaken Mr. Weeks, 
cute as you are ye’ll find me just as canny; and I tell ye what it is, may I niver 
see the sun again, if all the dollars in America, cud buy me over to move one 
hair’s breath in this dark plot, if it wasn’t for the sake of Mary Lee, herself.” 
Weeks paused for an instant ere he replied. The solemn declaration he had 
just heard, and made with so much apparent sincerity, completely puzzled him. 
It was a phase in the old woman’s character, he had never noticed before. Already 
indeed he had penetrated enough to see that she was by no means the kind of per- 
son common report represented her, nor such as he took her for himself on his first 
visit to the Cairn. Since then however, her character had been slowly and gradu- 
ally developing itself, but still in such a manner as neither to surprise nor startle 
him. He hardly knew what to make of her. Every mark—every characteristic 
of the original woman seemed to have gradually vanished one by one. Her de- 
crepitude, her stupidity, her peevishness, her deafness, her blindness had all disap- 
peared day after day, and so completely that at last he could hardly believe in her 
very identity. The wretched being he found but a month gone, sitting over her 
peat fire with her goat by her side, and looking as stolid as if all her mental facul- 
ties had fled, now stood before him, an active, shrewd, energetic woman. All 
about her was changed—all save the furrows of her brown skin, and the gray elf 


_ locks which still stole out from under the band of her ruffled cap. After such a 


metamorphosis, what wonder if Weeks began to suspect, (and especially after so 
solemn a declaration as he had just heard) that her reputed lust of gold was like 
all the other charges made against her, and which he himself had found to be false. 
And how could he tell now but it was her love of Mary Lee, rather than her love 
of gold that led her to take so lively an interest in his affairs. But be that as it 
might, Mr. Weeks felt confused and puzzled to his wit’s end, and finally resolved 
to let Else have her own way, believe what she pleased of him, and carry out her 
own views to benefit her protégé after her own fashion. 

** So it’s entirely for the girl’s sake,” he at length replied, “that you consent to 
aid me in the matter of this marriage.” 

“ Humph, I love goold,” responded Else, “ but I love Mary Lee better.” 

“Then you should relinquish your claim on the remaining three of the five hundred 
dollars I promised you,”’ said Weeks, “ since you serve her interests, not mine.” 

** Not a brass copper of it,” replied Else; “‘ not a copper. No, no; so far from 
that, I’ll be expectin another hundred by this time next Thursday.” 

* Another, whew! Well, well, you shall have it,’”’ said Weeks, promptly, “for 
after all, it don’t matter a punkin seed to me what your motives are, if you only 
secure me the girl.” 

“Nor the girl’s love or beauty a punkin seed aither, if ye can only make her 
yer wife.”’ 

Well, don’t know about that.” 

** Hoot, sir, ye know, as well as the sowl’s in yer body, that ye don’t care a 
chaw i’ tabacky for her beauty. Yer afther somethin ye value more nor beauty, 
or I’m not Else Curley i? the Cairn.” 

** You’re not what I once took you for, that’s certain,” replied Weeks. ‘“ You 
may be the d—I for what I know—and just as like as any thing else, for aught I 
can see to the contrary.” 

“Ha, ha, I’m not the dotin ould crone yer friends id make me out, that id sell 
her sow! to fill her pockets.” 
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**I required no such sacrifice,”’ responded Weeks. ‘I employed you to serve 
me in a perfectly lawful transaction, from which no injury could possibly result to 
either party.” 

*‘Humph! and suppose the girl was left a fortin by a friend in furrin parts,’’ 
said Else, “‘ what then? Who'd be the gainer? I’d like to know.” 

‘Gainer? Why,I guess I’m good enough for her, any way you can fix it, 
fortune or no fortune,’’ said Weeks, thrusting his hands into his breeches pockets 
and hitching up his cap behind with the collar of his coat. ‘ Yes, old lady, good 
enough if she had fifty fortunes.’’ 

** Good enough for her!’ repeated Else, looking into his face, her thin, wrinkled 
lips turning up in scorn as she spoke. ‘ You good enough for Mary Lee!” 

** Ay, or for any other Irish girl, by crackie, that ever stepped in shoe leather,”’ 
cried the Yankee, jingling up the silver change in his pockets. 

* Hah, hah!” laughed Else, “ that’s mighty modest.” 

« Well, them’s my sentiments.” 

«Yer wakeness, ye mane.” 

** No, ma’am, my solemn conviction. The son of an American revolutionist is 
good enough, I take it, for the biggest—darndest old aristocrat’s daughter in the 
land, all-fired proud as they feel.” 

** May be so, may be so,’”’ quietly replied Else. “ But if that’s yer way i’ think- 
in, I’d advise ye keep it to yerself. Such talk as that may sound big in America, 
but it on’t go down here.” 

«* Here—and what the tarnation are ye, that an American born can’t speak his 
sentiments right out, just as he pleases.” 

“Oh then indeed it’s true for ye; bad scran to the much we are. But still ye 
know we have our feelins as well as other people. And in troth now, between 
ourselves, Mr. Weeks, it’s not to say very seemly to hear a man like you, without 
a dhrop i’ dacent blood in his veins comin over here and settin himself up as an 
aiqual for the best in the land. Wow! wow! sir, it’s mighty provokin to see a 
stranger takin sich airs on himself afore he’s a month in the country.” 

** My dear woman, you’re behind the age I guess two three centuries down here 
in this section. If you only kept run of the times you’d soon come to find, that 
an American always makes himself at home wherever he goes—that his very 
jname’s a passport to every which country in creation.” 

“* Bedad thin if ye thry that same passport here I’m afeerd it won’t take, if ye 
don’t spake a little modester nor ye do now. Little as ye think iv the Irish abroad, 
faith there’s some i’ them at home here, that’]] make ye keep a civil distance, if ye 
don’t keep a civil tongue in yer head. Mind that, sir, and don’t forget it, aither, 
as long as yer in the country.” 

* Well,” said Weeks, somewhat taken aback by Else’s contemptuous disregard 
of a claim, which he thought irresistible all over the world, and especially in pov- 
erty-stricken Ireland, “ well, I was always taught to reckon a free born American 
good enough for any woman in creation, and I rather think, old lady, you’ll have 
to try hard before you unsetile that opinion. Cousin Nathan—I mentioned his 
name once before, I guess—cousin Nathan was considerable of a shrewd man in 
his way—as shrewd, I presume, as most men in that section of the country—well, 
he was a man that was always posted up in every thing relating to Europe and 
European aristocracy, and he told me often and often that a free born American 
was good enough ——” 


**Paugh! free born fiddlesticks!”” exclaimed Else. ‘ What the plague do we 
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care about yer free born Americans or yer cousin Nathans aither. . We’re abliged 
to ye to be sure, for sendin us over what ye did in our time of need, an ill it id be 
our common to forget it, or indeed our childher after us for that matter, but in the 
name i’ patience have sense, and don’t take the good out in all ye do by goin 
about boastin and puffin yer Americanism that way, like an auctioneer sellin cali- 
gaes at a fair.’’ 

** Boasting,” repeated Weeks, “ well, there! Boasting, why if there’s any thing 
in this world I hate more than another, it is boasting. I never boast—never. The 
people of these old reduced nations here, may boast, and the poorer they happen 
to be, the greater braggarts they are. But our nation is too dignified, too intelli- 
gent for that; she’s too great to stoop to such trifles. No, no, I merely stated a 
fact, and I repeat it again, that a free American, a son of the immortal Washing- 
ton, is good enough for the best and highest blood in creation.” 

‘Very good,” said Else, ‘every body has a right to his own opinion, I suppose. 
But don’t talk that way to Edward Lee, if you don’t want to pick a quarrel with 
him. For never was flint fuller iv fire than ye’ll find him if ye touch his family 
pride by such presumin talk as that.” 

* Well, hold on a bit. I’ve got an all-fired sure way of bringing down that 
same family pride a peg or two, and without a quarrel either. See if I ha’n’t.” 

“Why, indeed an word,” said Else, “and to tell ye truth, may-be that itself 
wudn’t be the worst thing ye cud do after all, for I’m thinkin they’ll have to be 
beggared before they’re betthered, the crathurs. 

«* What does that mean ?”” demanded Weeks. : 

* Why, that afther all our schamin, Mary Lee won’t have ye till she finds 
there’s no other way to save herself and her uncle from the poorthouse or the jail.” 

Whilst Else Curley was yet speaking the crack of a pistol made Weeks turn 
his eyes quickly up in the direction of the little cabin on the Cairn. The night, 
however, was so pitchy dark, that he could see nothing beyond the edge of the 
road, and still judging from the sharpness of the report, he suspected the weapon 
must have been discharged within a dozen paces of where he stood. Wondering 
what this could mean in a spot so remote and a night so dark and threatening, for 
the breeze of evening had now changed into occasional gusts, and big drops of 
rain began to fall so heavily as to disturb the dust under his feet—wondering and 
still keeping his eyes turned towards the Cairn, he was again startled by a shrill 
whistle twice repeated, and seemingly as close to him as if it had come from him- 
self. Turning short to demand from his companion what this signal meant, and 
why she replied to it, he found much to his surprise and vexation that he stood 
alone—Else was gone. The moment after, however, an answer came to his ques- 
tion, but in a form somewhat different from that in which the astonished American 
had expected. For hardly had he called the old woman a second time to come 
back and explain the mystery, when a flash of lightning, instantly followed by 
clap of thunder, shot across the road and revealed for a second the form and face 
of the handsome young sailor, whom he had seen conversing with Mary Lee but 
an hour before on the edge of the precipice. It was but a single flash and lasted 
no longer than the twinkling of an eye, and yet he saw the young man distinctly— 
standing on a little knoll within a short call of him, and resting on the boat hook 
in the very position he had seen him last. 

Weeks’ first impulse was to follow Else and demand an explanation. The 
presence of the stranger in fact, at such a time and place, appeared to him rather 
suspicious, and being inquisitive by nature as well as somewhat apprehensive of 
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Else’s fidelity, he resolved to have the mystery cleared up at once, let the storm 
rage as.it might. 

With this magnanimous intention, he strided over the low fence on the road 
side, and boldly advanced up the hill towards the Cairn. Breathless, as much 
from agitation of mind as of body, he made his way within fifty paces of Else’s 
cabin, fully determined to have his mind satisfied at all hazards—when, alas for 
human hopes! he was again destined to meet with disappointment ; for just as he 
had gained the top of the first slope, Nannie presented herself before him, right in 
the middle of his path. In a second he came to a stand still; the halt, in fact, was 
as sudden as if he had run against a post. 

* Well, there!” he exclaimed, gazing at the old white goat standing before him 
as stiff and resolute as a sentry on guard—* there! you’re ready for mischief 
again, I see; but go ahead, old belzebub, I’li be darned if you stop me this time,” 
and clutching his fishing rod Celtic fashion, he straightway put himself on his 
defence. 

Nannie, true to the well known habits and instincts of her species, now backed 
slowly away, till she had receded some ten or twelve paces, and then rearing 
on her hind feet for an instant made a rush full against the intruder, and would 
probably have upset him, but Weeks who had some experience of the animal 
already, evaded the blow by stepping aside at the critical moment, and as she 
passed struck her on the horns. The goat however seemed novt to notice it in the 
least ; for immediately turning and running up the hill to intercept him, she again 
drew herself up in a position to renew the encounter. It should here be said per- 
haps, that Nannie had somewhat the advantage of Mr. Weeks, inasmuch as the 
latter was a stranger in the country, and had but a very indifferent knowledge of the 
use of his weapon; whereas Nannie, according to common report, was already 
the “hero of a hundred battles.”” * Besides, she knew her ground better and could 
see more distinctly in the darkness. With such odds against him, however, Mr. 
Weeks did his devoir bravely and showed no lack of courage in addressing himself 
to so strange a combat. At length Nannie again rose up and plunged forward as 
before with a furious rush, and again missing her aim received a second blow on 
the horns as violent as the first. 

“Come, old she-devil—half catamount, half Lucifer—fire up again; I’ll teach 
you a Yankee trick or two, come on old rattlesnake.” But Nannie it seemed 
was not disposed to renew the encounter so readily as he expected; and taking 
it for granted she would a second time repeat her mancuvre of running on before 
him and heading him off, he resolved to benefit by her loss of time in checking 
her headlong course, and have the start of her for the Cairn. With this object 
in view he made all possible haste up the hill, and had gained on her a considera- 
ble distance, when all of a sudden, and without the slightest anticipation of it on 
his part, something struck him from behind and threw him back head-foremost 
down the hill. A statue of stone thrust back from its pedestal down an inclined 
plane, could not have fallen more helplessly than did Ephraim Weeks. The crash 
of his body on the beaten foot path might have been heard distinctly at the cabin. 
He was now completely at the mercy of his enemy. Twice he essayed to regain 
his feet, and twice did Nannie lay him flat on his back. At length, however, he 
succeeded so far as to scramble up on his knees, and—as the goat now in the heat 
of encounter closed in upon him, no longer retreating and advancing as before,— 
he finally seized her by the horns, and speechless, breathless, furious, there he held 
her. But what was he todo now? Hecould not remain kneeling, in that atti- 
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tude looking in his enemy’s face all night, amid the rain and lightning. He was 
sorely perplexed, for never was he between two such horns of a dilemma before. 
To let go his hold and strike with the but of his fishing rod, would only enrage 
her the more, without in the least extricating him from his embarrassment, and to 
hold her with one hand, whilst he drew out his pocket pistol (a weapon he always 
carried about him) with the other, was more than he could accomplish. In either 
case he was likely to find himself as helpless and prostrate as ever, before he could 
strike a blow or draw a trigger. 

“ Tarnation seize ye,’’ he eried, looking into the animal’s face and shaking her 
by the horns, “are you man or beast or devil or what are ye ?”’ 

Nannie bleated a reply. It was her defiance @ V’oulrance. 

**Oh good heavens!’ cried Weeks in accents of despair, “ is there such another 
country as this in all almighty creation? Here I am on my knees, pelted with 
rain, half singed with lightning, and nearly beaten to a mummy by a goat, the 
very first day I entered on my plans and speculations.” 

But this condition of things could not long endure—and so Mr. Weeks at last 
prudently determined to run for it, since he could see no other way of terminating 
the fight. It was the resource of the coward, to be sure, but what else could be 
done? Making a desperate effort, therefore, he threw the goat on her side by a 
sudden wrench of the horns, and then jumping on his feet fled down the hill, over 
the fence, and along the road, as fast as his long legs could carry him, cursing 
lustily as he ran, the unlucky day he ever had the misfortune to meet Else Curley 
of the Cairn. And here we must leave him to pursue his dreary journey, and 
return to other actors in the play. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


CastLe Gregory, the family seat of the Petersham’s, on the banks of Loch 
Swilly, was an odd fashioned place as could be seen any where in Ireland or out 
of it. Standing all alone, cold and bare against the side of a mountain, it looked 
more like a Rhenish fortress or soldier’s barrack than a gentleman’s residence. To 
the traveller whether he approached it by sea or land, it presented a bleak and deso- 
late appearance. There was neither tree to shelter it from the storm, nor portico 
to break the blast from the hall door. It consisted of several piles of buildings 
erected at different periods and jumbled together without the least ornament or the 
slightest regard to congruity of outline. High dormer-windows and tall brick 
chimneys rose up together in remarkable confusion, and so closely packed together 
that all the swallows and jack-daws of the parish seemed to gather there in the sea- 
son to build their nests. As to the pleasure grounds, if indeed they should be so 
called, they had neither gate or stone wall to inclose them. All round about the 
place was open and bare; indeed save a few acres of green lawn before the hall 
door where the old sun dial stood between the two lions couchant, there was no- 
thing to be seen any where but bent and sand hills. In front of the castle, Bally- 
mastocken strand and rabbit warren stretched away to Rathmullen head, from the 
brow of which Dunree battery pointed its guns across the narrows of the frith, 
and behind it Sugar Loaf Hill rose up like a pyramid with its little coast guard 
Station and signal pole on top. 
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Approaching Castle Gregory by water, from the direction of Araheera point, 
the immense precipices which line the southern shore, completely hide it from the 
traveller’s view, till he comes within an oar’s length or two of the usual landing 
place. It was on this account probably, that the occupants of a small sailing boat, 
which glided up the channel the evening after the painful events related in the 
second last chapter, seemed quite unconscious of their near proximity to the place, 
for the steersman put up his helm, and sent the boat sheering away in an oppo- 
site direction, just as she had almost touched the nose of the quay. 

“ Hilloa! there,” exclaimed one of the passengers. ‘ Where away, now? 
you’re taking us over to Innishowen instead of Ballymastocken. Put her about 
man, put her about directly.” 

«Why, sir, you must be mistaken,”’ said the man at the rudder. 

“ Not very likely,” replied the first speaker. ‘ After boating about here nearly 
every week of my life for the last fifteen years. I should know the lay of the 
land at least.” 

“Well there’s Doughmore, where you see the smoke—and there’s Burn- 
cranna —”’ 

« Burn—fiddlesticks! don’t you see the spars of the ‘ Water Hen’ here over 
the rocks behind us; round with her sir, and Jet us ashore.” 

** Begorra, I believe you’re right,” muttered the skipper giving the helm a jerk, 
when he saw his mistake. “ You’re parfectly right, Father John—what in the 
world could I be thinkin iv!” 

* Some deviltry, 1 suppose, what you’re always thinking of.’’ 

** Oh don’t be so hard on me, yer riverince, you can’t expect every one to know 
the place as well as yourself after cruisin about here on sick calls so many years.” 

“Humph! Ohay. You’re a pretty pilot, to carry us through these rocks and 
currents,”’ continued the priest, in a half bantering, half serious tone. “If you 
knew only half as much about piloting as you do about poaching, you would do 
well enough—there now—take care of the shoals here—steady that, steady that, 
and the tide will set us into the basin itself.” 

When the boat touched the ground, the steersman stepped ashore and drew up 
her bows as far as he was able on the hard beach, (for it seemed the regular land- 
ing place at that time of tide was rather inconvenient for his purpose) and then 
prepared to land his passengers. 

«Lane on me, yer riverince,” said he, as the priest stood with his foot on the 
gunwale ready to jump, “ lane on me, the shore’s rough.” 

«Yes, lean on you, till you break my neck, as you came within an inch of do- 
ing last week—away—lI’ll never trust you again.” 

«But you’ll hurt yer feet, father John,” persisted the skipper, with more con- 
cern for the clergyman’s safety than the danger seemed to warrant. 

« Never mind my feet—stand off—I’ll none of your help.” 

«* Why these hard, rough pavin stones—they’re terrible on the g: 
feet, I mane; plaze yer riverince, just lane on me once more.”’ 

The priest as he stood there with his foot on the gunwale appeared to be a man 
of middle age and stature, and active enough one would suppose to jump twice 
the distance; but the skipper, who was evidently a humorous fellow in his way, 
had probably discovered his weak point, and seemed disposed to teaze him about 
it in requital for his having rebuked him in the presence of strangers. 

«You may take my word for it I’ll lean on you some of these days, my good 
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fellow,”’ said the priest, pushing the skipper aside, and stepping ashore with the 
greatest ease imaginable. “Ill lean you the right way, too.” 

‘But shure, yer riverince, accordin to yer own words, we’re all bound to for- 
give one another.” 

“ Very well, sir, I have a crow to pluck with you, notwithstanding.” 

«A crow!” retorted the skipper, “ bedad, sir, that’s tough pickin. But sure if 
ye’d accept of a brace of grouse or wild-duck, I’d bring them up ——” 

“Hold your peace, Lanty Hanlon,” exclaimed the priest, (for the skipper was 
no other than our quondam friend) “ hold your peace, you’re growing quite too 
malapert of late. Perhaps if you thought I heard all about your treatment of Mr. 
Johnston’s gamekeeper, last Monday night, you would hardly be so bold.” 

“Me! sir.” 

«* Ay, you, sir.”’ 

* Why now just listen to that, gentlemen. May I niver do harm, if it don’t 
beat Banagher out and out, upon my conscience it’s the most astonishin gf 

“Oh you needn’t affect all that innocent surprise,”’ said the priest, interrupting 
him. “I know you too well to be hoodwinked in that way, Mr. Hanlon. So not 
another word now but make haste to land your passengers.” 

“Oh to be sure—av coorse—that’s always the way with ye,”’ muttered Lanty, 
making a show of hauling up the boat’s side to the beach. ‘Oh no, why shud I 
be allowed to clear myself. Av coorse nobody in the whole parish does the laste 
harm in life, from Monday mornin till Saturday night, but Lanty Hanlon. But 
isn’t it mighty odd,” he continued, winking slily at one of the occupants of the 
boat, “‘ how bad entirely he feels about the game keeper, when, if report be true, 
he was himself once in his days, the terror of all the game keepers in the barony. 
But it’s not that ails him—there’s somethin else in the win. I’ll wager he’s angry 
about that salmon I sent him last week,” and closing one eye hard, he looked with 
the other at a little man seated apparently in the bottom of the boat. ‘Sure if I 
cud only be sartint it was that, I’d ask his pardon and promise niver to do the 
lake again.” 

“Ha! ha! Capital, capital, Lanty,”’ ejaculated the little man from under the 
thwarts—* promise never to send him a salmon again if he only forgives you, he! 
he! excellent, I declare!” 

“Salmon! What salmon, sir, do you mean ?’? demanded the priest. 

“Oh nothin worth speakin of, yer riverince,”’ replied Lanty, pushing up his rab- 
bit skin cap from his eyes, and giving the boat another pull, “ nothin but a small 
twenty poundher I speared under Mr. Watts’ milldam and sent up to-the house- 
keeper for your Friday’s dinner; but av coorse yer riverence niver suspected how 
it came or ye wudn’t taste a morsel of it for the world.” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the same voice, “ that’s it, give it to him, Lanty—that’s 
just his deserving.” 

“‘Lanty Hanlon,” exclaimed the priest, laughing at the joke himself, for he 
saw in an instant he had been made unwittingly to entertain those very friends 
now sitting in the boat to a poached or stolen salmon, last Friday at dinner, de- 
spite all his public threats and denunciations against so unjust and mischievous a 
practice. “‘ Lanty Hanlon,” he repeated, “ should you attempt such a trick again, 
you may depend on it I shall report you to the constabulary.” 

“Hah! Lanty, listen to that—eh, how very big spoken he is; why 1 vow and 
declare, Lanty, I hav’n’t seen a bit of game at his table these five years but he 
threatened to throw out of the window.” 
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«Oh it’s wondherful, yer honor, how mighty tender his conscience is in regard 
of game; but isn’t it quare, sir, this weakness niver comes over his riverince 
while there’s a bone of it to be seen on the table afore him.” 

** Hold your scandalous tongue,’ cried the good natured priest, raising his cane 
over Lanty’s head, “hold your impudent tongue, I say, or I’ll be tempted to make 
this acquainted with your ears,” and shaking the weapon at the provoking fellow, 
he moved away from the shore, out of hearing of his voice. 

“ Mr. Horseman,”’ said Lanty (now that Father John had gone off beyond ear 
shot) and changing his voice from the long drawl of the dry humorist to a more 
business like tone. ‘ Mr. Horseman be plazed, sir, to step ashore, till we thry 
and lift that crathur out, he looks like a mummy poor sow], he’s so quate and 
paceable.”” 

The individual named Horseman, had been attentively reading a book through 
a pair of gold spectacles all the time since the boat came in sight. So absorbed 
indeed was he in the subject, that he never raised his eyes even for an instant, 
during all the previous conversation, not even when the boat first struck the beach 
and shook him in his seat. 

«* Come, sir,”? repeated Lanty touching him on the shoulder, **step out av ye 
plaze, we must hurry or be late.” 

« What’s the matter now?’ demanded Horseman in a deep gruff voice, raising 
his eyes and looking about him, as he spoke, 

Lanty again repeated his request. 

““ Humph,” ejaculated the other, growling out his dissatisfaction at being dis- 
turbed, and limiting his reply to the monosyllable, he rose slowly up from his seat, 
squirted a shower of tobacco juice from the corner of his mouth, and stalked over 
the boat’s side with the book under his arm. 

It may be as well perhaps to say a little here of this gentleman’s personal ap- 
pearance, since he happens to be somewhat concerned, (though it be indirectly) 
in the moral of our story ; a word or two may serve to give the reader an idea of 
his personality, which to keen observers of character is not by any means a bad 
item to begin with, 

He was a man somewhere about fifty-five years of age, of robust constitution 
and muscular frame. His chest was broad and round as a gladiator’s, and his 
height full six feet or upwards. His features looked coarse and strongly marked, 
and his skin rough and swarthy like one born under the tropics. As he turned to 
gaze back on the long white beach, where the waves broke in regular succession 
in the calm summer’s evening, the expression of his face was stern and dark. 
Sill though repulsive, he was not in any sense a vulgar looking man, On the 
contrary, there was that in his look which spoke him a man of deep study and 
strong, vigorous intellect. His dress was a plain blue dinner coat with gilt buttons, 
(which now as he moved up from the shore, appeared somewhat shorter of skirt 
than the fashion of the times warranted) a buff summer vest, and pantaloons of 
gray kerseymere, which like the coat appeared to have been also rather stinted in 
the measure. 

After gazing about him for a while, he walked leisurely up to where the priest 
stood, and folding his arms on his broad breast turned his face once more to the 
beach and began to converse with his reverend companion. The attitude he 
assumed, and the air of self satisfaction with which he pursed out his lips 
when he spoke, could hardly fail to impress the most careless observer with the 
conviction, that he was a man quite conscious of his own mental powers and fully 
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alive to a sense of his own personal importance. But we must leave him for the 
present with the priest and return to the remaining occupants of the boat. 

«It’s a bad case,”’ said the little man under the thwarts, “avery bad case. I’m 
afraid one great toe and the two little ones are gone, entirely.” 

“Oh well, sure if they’re gone atself, yer honor, he can do very well without 
them,”’ replied Lanty, “ two or thee toes, is neither here nor there.” 

*‘ Certainly not in one respect, I admit—but this is an extraordinary case, Lanty, 
you can’t deny that. It’s a very deplorable case, and calls for a world of sym- 
pathy,”? and as the speaker raised his eyes up to Lanty’s face, now bent over 
him, there could be no mistaking the mild, benevolent countenance of uncle Jerry 
Guirkie. 

Lanty looked kindly down for an instant on uncle Jerry’s upturned face. Not 
a word he said, for there was no heed of saying any thing; but the smile on his 
honest countenance was more eloquent than words, it seemed to say as plainly as 
looks could say it, “God almighty bléss you for your kind heart—you’re the best 
sow] in the whole world.’ 

*‘T hope,” said uncle Jerry endeavoring to draw up his little gaitered legs from 
their painful posture, stretched out as they had been so Jong in the bottom of the 
boat, ‘I hope the poor fellow may be nothing the worse for the long voyage.”’ 

“Oh, begorra there’s not a bit fear of him,” replied Lanty, “the craythur’s as 
strong as a bullock. But isn’t it mighty strange, sir, ye tuck such a liking to him 
all at once; why one id think you had Christians enough down there to take yer 
pick and choice iv, insted of carrying away a blackamoor like that with ye.” 

“Why the difference is only in the skin, Lanty.”’ 

“The skin! bedad, sir, and that atself’s no thrifle.”’ 

“ Well, but he’s a Christian.” 

“ What !—that fellow ?” 

“Yes, indeed, that very negro, and, perhaps a better Christian, too, than a great 
many of us.” 

“Hah, hah, ha,” cried Lanty, breaking into a loud laugh, in spite of his stoical 
gravity, for he had never seen a negro before in his life. “ Hah, ha, Mr. Guirkie, 
I see you can joke as well as another. But come, we must thry to lift him out 
any way, whatever he is.” 

*‘[ don’t joke upon my honor, Lanty. He’s really a Christian.” 

“Oh, it’s no matter, sure I don’t care a pin about it, he’s good enough in his 
own way I’ll warrint—let me help you out sir.” 

‘Nonsense, Lanty, you don’t seem to believe me; I tell you again he’s a Chris- 
tian, like yourself, and perhaps if the truth were known, a much better one too,” 
repeated uncle Jerry, slightly vexed at Lanty’s incredulity. 

‘Well bedad, yer honor,” replied the incredulous Lanty, scratching his head, 
“TI can’t say the compliment’s very flatherrin, any way. Feth, may-be it’s in 
regard of his strength of religion you like him so much, sir.” 

“No, not for that either. It’s because one of his race saved my life once in Ala- 
bama, at the imminent risk of his own, and I made a vow then never to forget it 
to the poor fellows wherever I met them. There’s another reason besides, I know 
their natures better than most of my neighbors here, and think I can nurse him 
with greater comfort to himself and pleasure to me.” 

The unfortunate African, of whom Dr. Camberwell had told so pitiful a story, 
was there indeed in proprio colore, sitting down low in the boat and resting his 
back against uncle Jerry’s breast, while the kind hearted soul’s little arms encir- 
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cled the sufferer’s breast, with as much tenderness as if it were his own son he 
had rescued from the jaws of death, and was now bringing back with him in tri- 
umph to his paternal home. In this affectionate manner he supported the poor 
invalid all the way round Araheera point from Ballyhernan to Castle Gregory, a 
distance of nearly ten miles. Often did he speak to him during the voyage in the 
kindest and most soothing tones, carefully did he wrap the blankets closer and 
closer round his all-but naked shoulders and stiffened limbs, and pour into his 
parched lips a mouthful of cordial from his leathern ‘pocket flask. Once only did 
the party stop on their way, and that was at the light house, to exchange courte- 
sies with Mr. Lee and his fair niece, and inquire after the little cabin boy, whom 
the latter had carried home with her that morning in her cockle shell over Loch Elg. 
At the priest’s signal, Mary came running down the steps to greet him, and receive 
his blessing,—which indeed the good man seemed to give with all the fervor of 
his heart,—whilst uncle Jerry looking lovingly up in her face, stole her hand back 
and kissed it with a tender respect, that was in admirable keeping with his own 
modest character and the maiden’s pure and gentle nature. When the boat shoved 
off, the fair girl ran up the steps, and stood for a minute or two on the edge of the 
precipice, under which the boat passed, her face radiant with smiles, and her up- 
lifted hand waving adieu like a spirit about to ascend into the regions of air. 





Review of Current Literature. 


1. Tue Srupies anp Teacuine or THE Society or Jesus AT THE TIME OF ITS SUP- 
PRESSION, (1750—1773). Translated from the French of M. l’Abbé Maynard, honorary 
Canon of Poitiers, Professor of Rhetoric at Pontlevoy. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 
The historical facts herein recorded by the Abbé Maynard, apart from the subject 

matter of this book, have invested his composition with no little degree of interest. 

Hardly any voyager can pass the ocean without describing the storm which he encoun- 

tered in the way: we may say the same of French writers who treat of a period bor- 

dering on the time of the great revolution in France. A lengthened recital of the 
misfortunes of the beautiful Antoinette and of the generous Louis is piously believed 
never to tire the reader, when it has evidently enchanted the composer.-s, The Abbé, how- 
ever, though often tempted by that promising topic, has had the good taste to avoid it. 
He has introduced other events, in illustration of his theme, of a more instructive and 
less trite character. He unfolds to us the golden era of Portugal, when she gave an ele- 
gant reception to the Jesuits, when her Vasco de Gama had lately doubled for the first 
time the Cape of Good Hope and when thus a road was opened to victorious armies led 
on by her Albuquerque. He boldly removes the visor that concealed the hideous features 
of the Marquis of Pombal, and partly raises the veil that had so often and so mischiev- 
ously lent a charm of mystery to the ruinous policy of the emperor Joseph II. Hence 
the pleasing web of a history, too little examined, is interwoven with his subject, which 
at once gathers clearness and interest from such narrative. The subject itself: the stu- 
dies and teaching of the Society of Jesus at the time of its suppression towards the 
close of the 18th century, touches certain delicate points of ecclesiastical history, that 
are more skilfully, and we may add, judiciously handled by the learned de Ravignan. 

The propositions, however, of the two writers are far from being the same. The last 

named refutes Fr. Theiner’s assertions respecting the Jesuits, and shows clearly, that 

the Popes need only, what has been so sparingly dealt out to them, truth, which is their 
best safeguard and brightest ornament; while our author unravels the thread of history 
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and cites illustrious names to show that the learning of the Jesuit professors and scho- 
lars, at the time of their suppression, was not unworthy of their ancient fame. 

Thus this brochure of the Abbé Maynard has charms for the student, who is thereby 
introduced into the colleges and universities of the primitive Jesuits and their successors 
who were teaching atthe period of their suppression. The secret forces that were em- 
ployed then by the enemies of all law and order to bring about their ruin, are by the 
Abbé examined into and made manifest. Many of these appliances serve still as types 
of what is being tried again in our own days. 

This book is a work of disinterested affection, or rather is the first fruit of a love of 
justice on the part of the writer, whose only connection with the Jesuits is the holy tie 
of friendship, not being himself of their order. He shows himself throughout the 
work to be not only an industrious but an eloquent historian. His sentences are easy, 
flowing and exact. 

Fr. de Ravignan may now well envy Abbé Maynard for his good fortune in having 
found an elegant and competent translator, who has, in our opinion, reproduced in 
perfect English the full conceptions of the author. There is an introduction to the 
American reader by the translator. This introduction has its harmonious periods 
nearly, if not quite, equalled by a remarkably graceful flowing and successful translation. 
The entire book may be read, with profit, as a pure and excellent English composition. 


2. Brooxsiana. New York: Dunigan & Bro. 

This work comprises the several letters which passed between Archbishop Hughes 
and Senator Brooks, during the late controversy that grew out of the Church Property 
Bill. It is prefaced by a lengthy introduction from the pen of the archbishop, marked 
by that force of argument and clearness of reasoning which so eminently distinguish 
the writings of that prelate. Brooksiana will be found valuable as a record of an inter- 
esting, and in some respects, an important controversy. 


3. Tae Biessep Sacrament, or Tue Works anp Ways or Gop. Companion to 
** All for Jesus,” by the Rev. F. W. Faber, D. D. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 
We are almost afraid that this work, though superior in merit to the others which 

have emanated from the same devout mind, will not meet with the same appreciation 

from the American Catholic reader. The abstruse and dry character of the introduc- 
tion into that which properly forms the subject of the book, will certainly be a great 
drawback on its popularity. Our American Catholics have not been prepared by 
previous education nor association for theological discussions above mere polemics, 
nor have they even heard of the secret mysteries of the Divinity with which St. 
Thomas and the scholastics have been delighted to exercise their mental powers. On 
account of this want of familiarity with the subjects themselves as well as on account 
of the curious phraseology, many terms of which they will not be able to find in the 
dictionaries of ordinary use, they will find the first book dry and uninteresting, and 
will therefore be tempted to lay the book aside, if indeed they have the courage to take 
itup. Could they, however, muster courage enough to pass through the forbidding 
entrance and take up the remainder, or would they but begin at the second and leave 
the first book until they had concluded all the rest, they would find such a mine of 
sweetness, as California could not compare with it. Take for example the 3d section, 
headed The Babe and the Host. How sweetly is the comparison between the myste- 
ries of the sacred Infancy and the ineffable Eucharistic life drawn out. ‘* But in one 
and the same moment, so instantaneously that except in mere imagination no atom of 
time came between, no swiftest, divinest and most lightning-like succession, but in one 
and the same identical moment the Holy Ghost had fashioned that Body from Mary’s 
blood, and the soul of Jesus had sprung from nothing and had animated and informed 
that wonderful Body, and the Body and Soul found no need of a human subsistence, 
for in that one same identical moment the Person of the Eternal Word had assumed 
them to himself and he was one Person with two natures, and the blissful Virgin was 
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more incomparably virgin than before, and was a Mother too, the Mother of the Eter- 
nal God; and the tingling silentness of the quiet midnight filled the little room at Naza- 
reth that night in March, and the unconscious stars drifted across the sky, and the lily 
was closed and sleeping in its vase, and the watch-dogs of the herdsmen of Nazareth 
broke ever and anon the stillness of the night while the awful mystery was being 
accomplished. Morning rose on the earth, cold, clear, vernal; and the long expected 
Redeemer of mankind had come, and no one but the Mother knew.”’ 

‘¢ Change the scene for a moment to the Catholic altar. It is the mid-silence of the 
great function. One moment, and there is bread in the priest’s hands, and wine, the 
fruit of the grape, in the chalice on the corporal. One moment, and there is the sub- 
stance of the bread, with its accidents inherent in it and it would be the grossest of 
idolatries to offer any manner of worship to that senseless substance. One moment 
and the Body of our Lord is at the Right Hand of the Father, receiving in the splendor 
of its ravishing magnificence the worship of the prostrate hierarchies of heaven. 
Another moment and what was bread is God. A word was whispered by a creature, 
and lo! he has fallen down to worship, for in his hands is his Creator, produced there 
by his own whispered word. One moment, and at the bidding of a trembling frightened 
man, omnipotence has run through a course of resplendent miracles, each more marvel- 
lous than a world’s creation out of nothing, not as swiftly as a well-skilled finger sweeps 
down the keys of an instrument, but unspeakably more swiftly; for here there has been 
no succession: in one and the same identical moment the whole range of these miracles 
was traversed and fulfilled. There is the self-same Body, which the Holy Ghost fash- 
ioned out of Mary’s blood. There is the self-same soul, that sprung in the fulness of 
its beauty from the sea of nothingness. There is the self-same Person of the Eternal 
Word, who, in Mary’s womb assumed that Body and that Soul to Himself. Only, in 
this is the altar more wonderful than the room at Nazareth, that here many times a day 
and on tens of thousands of other altars from the northern fringes of everlasting snow 
to where the exuberant foliage of the tropics droops into the warm seas and simultane- 
ously on thousands of altars at once, this stupendous mystery is accomplished; and 
through the instrumentality, not of a sinless mother, but of unworthy, faulty priests. 
Moreover a new mode of existence, without local extension, is conferred upon the Body 
of Christ, in addition to the mode, which it already possessed in heaven. And the sun 
shines in at the church windows and the tapers burn unconsciously on the altar and the 
flowers shed their fragrance from the vases, while the great mystery is being enacted. 
But though inanimate nature has not wherewith to suspect it, and though the senses 
are deceived and penetrate not beyond the sacramental veils, the very miracle of whose 
continued unsupported existence they are unable to report, the mystery is no secret; 
the bended knee, the bowed head, the beaten breast, the shrouded face, the instantane- 
ous hush, have revealed that there is not a Catholic child in the church, who does not 
know and love and fear and worship with his heart’s heart the transcending mystery of 
love. The marvel of consecration contains within itself the precious wonder of the 
Annunciation and more besides.’” How simple and touching is the eloquence of Faith! 
If we were to extract the graceful and soul-moving explanations and exhortations, which 
we noted in our progress through the book, we would never finish. This may how- 
ever, be taken as a good specimen of the simplicity ard earnestness with which F’. Faber 
speaks all through the book, although there are other parts which the devout heart can 
scarcely read for the tears, that well up from their fountains, this tribute of affection to 
Him, who loves us and delivers Himself for us. No one, we are sure, can read those 
three books without feeling his devotion for Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament of the Eu- 
charist grow more ardent and his gratitude more prompt to make Him some return for 
all His mercies. It is in these matter-of-fact times as the Prophet’s tree thrown into 
the waters of bitterness and can scarcely fai] to excite a sweet relish in the soul, that 
has been soured in its contact with the world. It will be more than this to those who 
have ** learned the Lord,”’ for they will find so many new fountains of delight gushing 
up, so many new heaps of treasures displayed, that astonished and ravished they ‘* shall 
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be inebriated with the plenty of His house: and He shall make them drink of the tor- 
rent of His pleasure.”” Were any thing else required to commend this work to the 
American Catholic, the fact, of this edition, being published, with the sanction and cor- 
rections of the author, himself, would be sufficient; but, when we add to this the appro- 
bation of the venerable Archbishop of Baltimore, given in such commendatory terms, 
no one, we are sure, could desire a better or more satisfactory proof of its merits. 


4. Memoirs OF THE LIFE, EXILE AND CONVERSATIONS OF THE Emperor Napo.eon, 
by the Count de las Cases. A new edition in four volumes. New York: Redfield. 
Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

It is unnecessary to do more than announce this lively, and truly French book, and 
we regret that the crowded state of our pages did not allow us to do so earlier. But it 
has lost nothing by delay, for even without any notice it would work its way into pub- 
lic, at least into that public, which is delighted to pry into the littlenesses of great men 
and discover the often-found truth that 

Weighed in the balance hero-dust 
{s vile as vulgar clay.” 
Although we never admired this type of biography, we have heard so much in its 
praise from those whom we have learned to venerate for their wisdom, that we cannot 
allow ourselves to withhold the praise, which they have decreed. The witty and gos- 
siping Count must therefore with all his fatalist propensities and hero-worship go un- 
scathed of our criticism. For Mr. Redfield however, although he be not the Napoleon 
of the press, we can say, that none of his publications, (Barnum and some few other 

excepted) have come under our notice that did not merit success and his character as a 

publisher is no ways diminished by this present issue. 


5. ABRipGMENT or THE History or Enexanp, by John Lingard, D. D., with con- 
tinuation from 1668 to the reign of Queen Victoria, by James Burke Esq., 4. B., to 
which are added marginal notes and Questions adapted to the use of schools, by M. 
J. Kerney, A. M, Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 

We are glad to see this excellent abridgment adapted to the use of schools. It will 
do rauch to remove those many false impressions, which English historians have hith- 
erto made upon the readers of history by their word-painting of imaginary events. In 
no nation perhaps was history more “a conspiracy against truth,’’ than in that of En- 
gland, and against none did the mind of American youth need a more particular anti- 
dote to its poisoning influence. It was a good thought then to give a sound, reliable 
first-book to the youthful student, and we are happy to find that Mr. Burke and his 
able American collaborator, have succeeded in producing a text-book which we can 
with the utmost confidence commend to the favorable consideration of the Instructors 
of youth. 


6. Tue Devotion to rHe Hearr or Jesus: with an introduction to the History of 

Jansenism, by the Rev. John B. Dalgairns. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 

Two things, it would appear to us, should commend this little work to the American 
Catholic. The first is the brief history of Jansenism and its spirit in the introduction. 
This will make known a portion of Ecclesiastical history to many, who through igno- 
rance or a mistaken notion regarding the purity of conscience required for a participa- 
tion of the Sacraments, are themselves in a great measure pervaded by the same hereti- 
cal spirit. Say what we will, it is impossible to disguise the fact, that many, who con- 
sider themselves Catholics, are influenced in a most dangerous way to their soul’s good 
by this Jansenistic spirit. If they but knew its workings or could open their eyes to 
its hideousness, they would reject it with abhorrence. But because they have heard of 
it, as only raging in the distance, in which all its pernicious points are softened down 
by that spirit of party, which kngws so well how to cloak itself with the semblance of 
sanctity, they are unguarded against its near approach and careless whether it may 
not have tainted in some measure the spirit of piety, which should rule among them. 
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That it has come very near to us and poisoned some with its venom, the extravagant 
ideas, which keep many away months and even years from the sacraments; which so 
often urge them to condemn the regularity of good Christians because of faults, from 
which human nature is scarcely ever exempt; which find something to censure in the 
practices of devotion, the forming of confraternities and other like out-pourings of the 
Christian and grateful heart, permitted and sanctioned by the holy Church, by numer- 
ous privileges and indulgences; are melancholy proofs, which we meet every day and 
even among those, from whom we are taught to look for better things. 

The second commendation is the history of the sweet devotion to the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus with the reasons, why it should be adopted by every lover of the Redeemer. 
This consoling practice of devout souls is somewhat spread among us, but not certainly 
to the extent it merits and one of the greatest obstacles it has met with is precisely that 
Jansenistic spirit, of which we spoke just now. For this reason the two, though ap- 
parently having no relation to each other to one who would only consider them super- 
ficially, are so directly opposed, when they are intimately studied, that they must of 
necessity be brought into juxtaposition in order the more clearly to show where the 
real Christian should take his stand. This knowledge will certainly be a great benefit, 
which should recommend the work to every Catholic, who glories in his name. It is 
true, the work was written expressly for England, but except some few points of minor 
importance, the condition of Catholics here is so little different from that of the United 
Kingdom, that it could be said to have been written for us also. The devotion it treats 
of is a precious gift, worthy of being cherished among us. Let us do so and ‘it will 
produce among us, what we want most of all, hearts dwelling on Jesus as a person, as 
a real being, God and man once on earth, now in heaven. It will enable us to realize 
the value of souls dear to Jesus. It will teach us the supernatural powers of our reli- 
gion and show us how it is the one heavenly thing on earth, as heavenly now as eigh- 
teen hundred years ago, the one representative of Jesus, the one teacher of His truth. 
Above all, it will teach us to live more and more the life of Jesus on earth, since it will 
help us to sympathize more and more with His inmost thoughts and feelings. It 
will reveal to us His burning love, and fill us with love for Him in return.’’ Thus 
F. Dalgairns concludes his tribute of love to the Sacred Heart, and we for our part 
could not give a better conclusion to our little notice of a work replete with the unction 
of a true eloquence. 


7. Tae Sournern Sranparp. 

This is the title of a Catholic paper in the English language published in the city of 
New Orleans, by Messrs. Sands & Banahan, and edited by James A. Kennedy. As 
we deeply regretted the demise of that excellent paper the Southern Journal, it affords 
us much gratification to record the rise of this new paper. It is an evidence of the fact 
that the Catholics of the southern emporium are awakened anew to the importance of 
having such a paper published in their midst. We only express what we feel when we 
say, that we are much pleased with the Standard; and if we may judge from the few 
numbers we have received, we augur that it bids fair to become prominent among the 
Catholic journals of the country. We commend it a generous and liberal support, with 
the earnest hope that it may not share the fate of its late predecessor. 


8. History oF tHe uire, Writines ann Documents or M. Luruer, by M. Audin, 
translated from the last French Edition, by William B. Turnbull, Esq. Vol. 1. II. 
London: C. Dolman. Baltimore: J. Murphy & Co. 

This is the second work of the Library of Translations, commenced some time ago 
by a learned and accomplished Catholic Association of the United Kingdom. As might 
be expected from the character of the gentlemen, who direct it, the work before us is 
translated into a racy and well-expressed English, such as even to merit the praise of a 
work orignally written in that language. We are however glad to observe in this new 
and accurate version that the translator is somewhat more reserved than the author and 
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that many parts, which shock our notions of propriety, have either been omitted or 
introduced in a manner more suited to the reserve of our society. He might have been 
much more severe, we think, than he has been, as much that he has left behind, even 
with all his care to hide it under the veil of becoming language, is very objectionable. 
We are not acquainted with the constitution of French society, and cannot therefore be 
supposed to know the rules, which should guide an author in the composition of a work 
adapted to its modes of thought, but we must confess we could never understand how 
a Catholic writer could dare to present to the public a biography so stained as that of 
Luther. ‘‘ He that handles pitch must be defiled therewith.”"—Our American squeam- 
ishness must, we suppose, be the fault, and we have tried hard in the examination of 
these two volumes to keep it down, for we would like to praise without any qualifica- 
tion a work that is ushered to the public under the sanction of such eminent names as 
recommend this library. But it would not do. In spite of our endeavors disgust would 
oftentimes urge us to cast the book aside and leave to other hands the duty of noticing. 
The work may be good for a theologian or as a truthful record of a bad man, but we 
cannot recommend it to the general reader. 


9. Toe Lire or Wititiam H. Sewarp, with Selections from his Works. Edited by 

George E. Baker. New York: Redfield. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

The biography of an eminent man, if a history of his life can be so called, written 
while he is still living and acting a prominent part in affairs, is a difficult and delicate 
task to perform. When the subject of the work has played an important part in the 
changing scenes of political life, as well as in forensic and literary efforts, it will neces- 
sarily touch upon topics which will excite the sympathy of some and the hostility of 
others of its readers, This, we presume, will be the case with many of Mr. Baker’s 
readers: some will admire the course which Mr. Seward has pursued; some will con- 
demn it. Others, again, perhaps will appreciate his devoted courage in his profession 
as a lawyer in great critical cases when the feelings of the people were aroused against 
his clients, nearly to the verge of Lynch law, and his warm sympathy with the almost 
friendless emigrant who sought a new home in this new world; and will disapprove 
his strong anti-slavery principles and acts. Mr. Baker, in preparing this work, and 
selecting his extracts from Gov. Seward’s writings and speeches, has proposed to place 
before the American public in a condensed form, the daugerreotype, as it were, of Mr. 
Seward’s actions and principles. Mr. Redfield, the publisher, has performed his part 
by presenting to the public a handsome specimen of typographical art. 


10. Cornem’s Primary Geocrarny. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

First Lessons 1n Geocrapuy, by James Monteith. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co. 

Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

As primary works, we are decidedly pleased with these little geographies. They are 
designed for the purpose of initiating the younger class of pupils into the study of the 
science, and for this they are well adapted. In addition to a number of good maps, 
they are handsomely embellished by a variety of appropriate illustrations. ‘These, be- 
sides being instructive, render them peculiarly attractive to the young. We freely 
recommend these books to teachers and others, who desire to procure good works for 
children about to enter on the study of geography. 


ll. Untemann’s Syriac Grammar, translated from the German, by Enoch Hutchinson, 
with a Course of Exercises in Syriac Grammar, and a Chrestomathy and Brief Lexicon, 
prepared by the Translator. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Baltimore: Murphy 
& Co. 


The publication of this Grammar furnishes gratifying evidence of the interest felt in 
the cultivation of the Syriac tongue, which being the vernacular used by Christ our 
Lord, should be peculiarly dear to all his followers. To warrant the undertaking there 
must be a fair prospect that there will be a large demand for the work, which has been 
brought out at considerable expense. The mechanical execution of it for elegance and 
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accuracy does great credit to the enterprising publishers. The Grammar of Uhlemann 
has a high reputation and is well calculated to direct and aid in the study of the Syriac, 
which, when preceded by a knowledge of Hebrew, is by no means very difficult. We 
wish the study of both languages were introduced into all our Theological Seminaries, 
for although we can rely on the Vulgate as a safe guide in all that regards faith and 
morals, much satisfaction and great advantage are derived from the perusal of the sacred 
books in the original languages, as also in the Syriac version, which is of high antiquity. 

The advantages to be derived from a knowledge of the Syriac language may be illus- 
trated by reference to the statement made by Horne, after Clarke and others, in his 
Introduction to the critical study of the sacred Scriptures, in which he accounted for 
the use of the verb substantive in the institution of the Eucharist from the want of any 
Syriac term to express representation. Dr. Wiseman, then vice rector of the English 
College at Rome, felt impelled to correct this gross misstatement in an essay which he 
styled Hore Syriace, the first fruits of his Oriental studies. In it he furnished more 
than forty terms, authorized by the usage of the best writers, which might have been 
employed by our Lord to express the figure, if such had been His meaning. This 
proved so convincing that the statement was omitted in the subsequent editions of 
Horne, a rare instance of candor, or shamefacedness. ' 

The translator of Uhlemann has performed his task well, and greatly increased the 
usefulness of the Grammar by the addition of the Exercises and Lexicon. We feel 
proud that so learned a work so elegantly executed has come from the American press, 
and we trust that public patronage will be found adequate to reward the industry of the 
translator and publishers. 


12. Tae Practican American Coox Book, or Practica anp Screntiric Cookery. 
By a Housekeeper. ‘‘ Haud inexperta loquor.”” New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

Of all the works that have of late fallen under our notice, there is not one, we can 
more cordially recommend to the good taste of the community in general, than this 
excellent little volume. It possesses the rare merit of increasing in interest with every 
reperusal, and the more its maxims are practised, the more thoroughly its contents 
digested, the higher it rises in the estimation of the reader. It is most emphatically full 
of good things, well seasoned, adapted to the tastes, as well as to the means of all, and 
replete with advice for every emergency, palatable and expedient. Our mothers, wives 
and daughters will do well to receive at once into their families as a welcome friend this 
new addition to culinary literature, and we are confident that no matter how intimate 
they may hereafter become, in this case there will be no truth in the old adage, ‘* Fami- 
liarity breeds contempt.’? The receipts are comprehensive; embracing every variety of 
dishes, from the most simple fare to the most elaborate and elegant compounds, and 
whilst opposed to meanness, are given with an eye to frugality and economy. The best 
feature in the book, however, is the commendable effort so to instruct, as to make every 
edible as wholesome as possible. Many sanatory rules and facts are copiously inter- 
spersed, which if attended to would save many a family from the horrors of dyspepsy 
and its train of evils. On the whole, we warmly recommend the book to public favor, 
as a wise and competent counsellor in the housekeeping department. 
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JuLy anv irs Associations.—To the American mind there is an inseparable asso- 
ciation between July and Independence, so that the one cannot be mentioned without 
exciting at least a mental reference to the other. If you would see the school boy’s 
eye glisten, let the magic words ‘‘ The Fourth ” escape your lips, and in his heart of 
hearts he recurs by an emotion apparently instinctive to the time when the old State 
house bell at Philadelphia proclaimed in the inspired language of its motto, ‘‘ Liberty 
throughout all the land, unto all the inhabitants thereof,’’ under the sanction of a glo- 
rious declaration, to which the assembled fathers in the halls below had just pledged their 
lives and fortunes, and sacred honor. There is but one “‘ Fourth ” for him, and that is 
the great national anniversary he so joyfully celebrates, so cordially loves; it exalts 
July above the other months in his affections, a partiality, nothing dimmed perhaps, by 
bright visions of the long summer holidays, looming up before his enchanted eyes. 

Our month has indeed some material advantages in which glory plays but a secondary 
part, unless the glory be in the ‘“‘ wide swarth,”’ or the teeming harvest; throughout 
our rural districts in this meridian, July is the true Messidor, the month of harvest- 
homes, of blended labor and frolic, when the husbandman, aided by his village neigh- 
bors, reaps the grateful fruit of a long year of industry. We ourselves in times long 
past—how long reader, it is not for thee to know—were wont to lend a helping hand, 
but we held no post of honor, we wielded no scythe, nor did we rake, or bind, but we 
gathered, with other boys, or girls, may-hap, or with some antiquated veteran, who 
shocked the sheaves piled together by his and our labor. Now gathering sheaves is a 
very necessary part of the harvest labors, but somehow the gatherers are held as a sort 
of Pariahs in the field; every body looks down upon them—Eton fags are lords to 
them—so we were in a measure forced to quit—to look for honor from the quill, since 
we could gain none from straw. 

Still we cherish our memories of boy life, and the harvest field—of the time when we 
were pars, we dare not say magna pars of a picture such as this— 


** Now swarms the village over the jovial mead: 
The rustic youth, brown with meridianal toil, 
Healthful and strong; full as the summer rose, 
Blown by prevailing suns, the ruddy maid, 
Her kindled graces burning o’er her cheek; 
Even stooping age is here; and infant hands 
Trail the long rake, or, with the fragrant load, 
O’ercharged, amid the kind oppression roll. 
Wide flies the tedded grain; all in a row, 
Advancing broad, or wheeling round the field, 
They spread the breathing harvest to the sun, 
That throws refreshful round a rural smell —” 


Our country readers have the picture in real life before them; our town readers would 
do well to verify it by a timely excursion. To our mind a phalanx of harvest hands, 


* Advancing broad, or wheeling round the field,” 


is a sight far better worth seeing than armed battalions going through their evolutions. 
How much better it would be for city folks to go off during the hot months of summer 
upon genuine rural excursions, to learn by practical,lessons, the mysteries of wood 
craft, of botany, of agriculture and of the dairy, than to be resorting to crowded and 
uncomfortable hotels at the springs where too often health, wealth and precious time 
are wasted according to the decrees of a spurious fashion which apes elegance, but 
which has no tendency to real refinement. 
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We know that it is a hopeless task, however, to argue against fashion, while the 
majority would rather follow it than strive to be happy or wise; it matters not that the 
leaders are a flimsy generation, trifling, shallow, and conceited, they will have abundant 
followers, who would be ashamed to imitate them in any thing else. But this one 
tyranny is acknowledged to be insuperable; no Declaration of Independence will release 
the untold populace of infatuated subjects. 

Seventy-nine years ago three millions of sturdy colonists were occupied with a topic 
which in the public mind superseded all others, whether of fashions, or crops, or school 
holidays. Virginia, true to the instincts of freedom, while the glorious ** Fourth ” was 
yet in the womb of time, had instructed her delegates in the Congress of the United 
Colonies, to strike for independence from the government of Great Britain. Many of 
the more cautious spirits of that day would have been content with reconciliation, would 
have buried the hatchet, and submitted to the royal rule upon mutual concessions, but that 
gallant State upon whose arms the tyrant lies prostrate under the feet of Liberty would 
hear to no reconciliation. Patrick Henry some years before had predicted a Declaration 
of Independence and the fruits thereof, he had predicted that assistance from France 
which was so faithfully rendered. In the Colonial Congress, it was Richard Henry 
Lee, who was the bold spokesman for his native State in the cause of liberty. His 
famous resolution ‘‘ that these United Colonies are and ought of right to be, free and 
independent states; that they are absolved from all allegiance to the British crown, and 
that all politcal connection between them and the State of Great Britain, is and ought 
to be, totally dissolved,”’ was the germ of that immortal document from the pen of Jef- 
ferson, which was matured on the 4th of July, 1776. ‘Let this happy day,”’ said 
Mr. Lee, in support of his resolution, ‘‘ give birth to an American republic! Let her 
arise not to devastate and conquer, but to reéstablish the reign of peace and law. The 
eyes of Europe are fixed upon us..... she invites us to prepare an asylum where the 
unhappy may find solace, and the persecuted repose. She entreats us to cultivate a 
propitious soil, where that generous plant which first sprung and grew in England, but 
is now withered by the blasts of Scottish tyranny may revive and flourish, sheltering 
under its salubrious and interminable shade all the unfortunate of the human race. If 
we are not this day wanting in our duty to our country the names of the American 
Legislators of ’76 will be placed by posterity at the side of those of Theseus... .. 
and of all those whose memory has been, and forever will be, dear to virtuous men and 
good citizens.’’ 

And in point of fact, posterity has inscribed the names of these legislators among 
the most honored of every age and nation. 

Among the colonies doubtful of the practicability or advantages of total independence 
up to a certain period stood good old Maryland, one of the brightest stars of the thir- 
teen which formed the rising constellation, but her most influential sons, first and fore- 
most of whom was Carroll of Carrollton, would not let her fall behind in the race for 
freedom, consequently her delegates were empowered during the month of June, while 
Mr. Lee’s resolution was pending, to give it their cordial support. 

There is one essential of true independence, thoroughly understood by the great men 
of those days, which is now in danger in spite of their repeated counsels and warnings. 
Lee said we should have here an asylum for the oppressed and persecuted of all nations— 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison deprecated most earnestly religious animosities, per- 
secutions and proscriptions. Without independence in the principles and practice of 
religious worship, there is none other of high value. This is not a matter for majori- 
ties and minorities—our forefathers decreed that religion should be untrammeled by the 
state, and that every man should be free to profess his own religious principles. There 
is profound wisdom and true patriotism in that article of the constitution which says 
** Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 

the free exercise thereof—”’ and in that clause in another article which says, ‘no reli- 
gious test shall ever be required as a qualification to any office, or public trust under the 
United States.’’ 
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There are modern politicians who would gladly expunge these cherished clauses, 
which have contributed so much to our present greatness and prosperity, but we will 
not for a moment presume that any enlightened patriot compares such tricksters to the 
noble framers of a constitution, which we trust and believe, is imperishable. 

In Jefferson’s first inaugural address we find a passage so wise and so just that we 
will reproduce it as food for reflection at all times, but particularly now, when so many 
of our fellow citizens appear to have forgotten “‘ sacred principle.” 

‘¢ All too will bear in mind this sacred principle, that though the will of the majority 
is in all cases to prevail, that will, to be rightful must be reasonable; that the minority 
possess their equal rights, which equal laws must protect, and to violate would be 
oppression. Let us then, fellow citizens, unite with one heart and mind; let us restore 
to social intercourse that harmony and affection without which liberty and even life 
itself are but deary things. And let us reflect that having banished from our land that 
religious intolerance under which mankind so long bled and suffered, we have yet gained 
little, if we countenance a political intolerance as despotic, as wicked, and capable of as 
bitter and bloody persecutions. ”’ 

What would the great Virginia statesman have said had he lived to see the present 
religio-political intolerance, blending the evils of both, and having neither rational cause, 
nor honest aim! We cannot but pay a passing tribute here to the transmitted integrity 
of the Old Dominion, where, at least, that great apostle of democracy (we do not mean 
in the mere partisan sense) would still find triumphant the principles of political justice 
he so earnestly advocated. 

There are men who believed, nay who hoped, that Virginia would humble herself to 
echo and imitate the degrading fanaticism of some of the Eastern States, of those very 
states that under pretence of a hollow philanthropy, never cease to load her with insult 
and injury, but they knew her not. . In the elections of 1855, she has exhibited anew 
the lofty principles of °76. The world has known but one Wasuineron, and he, her 
chosen son, thanked the Catholic body of the New Republic for their faithful co-opera- 
tion in obtaining our precious liberties, and promised that their services should not be for- 
gotten by his and their countrymen. Now when a misnamed Americanism would make 
his words false, Virginia, his mother, gives open proof that she honors them. She will 
have no proscription for opinion’s sake. She believes in the rights of the minority, 
and shows by a myriad majority that she will have them respected. Her significant 
escutcheon is untarnished still, and none can say of her, as of Puritan Massachusetts, that 
she threw off the yoke of one ecclesiastical tyranny to establish another yet more odious. 
The rabid monster, born of the ‘* Power of Darkness,” sent from the North to devour 
her, now lies with the tyrant, abject and crushed under her heel.—** Sic semper Tyrannis.”’ 

Tue Lanpine or Tue Picerms or Maryitanp.—The late celebration of the Landing 
of the Pilgrims of Maryland was an event that will long be remembered by those who 
had the pleasure of participating in the solemn and imposing ceremonies of the occasion. 
At a time when the dark spirit of fanaticism and religious intolerance has reared its 
ghastly form in our midst; when a degenerate race forgetful of the patriotism and virtue 
of their sires, seek in their madness to overturn the time-honored institutions which 
have been bequeathed to us by the fathers of our republic; when pulpit and press are 
made to ringjwith the bitterest denunciations against Catholicity, and persecution openly 
invoked against Catholics by a party which aspires to rule the country, it was meet that 
this celebration should have taken place. It was proper that our dissenting fellow-citi- 
zens should be reminded of the memorable fact which stands in bold relief in the history 
of the country, that the doctrine of religious liberty was first proclaimed upon the shores 
of America by the Catholic Pilgrims of Maryland. That the germ of religious liberty 
and universal toleration in the country first took root on the banks of the St. Mary’s; that 
it was planted and fostered by Catholic hands; that it grew and flourished beneath the 
shadow of the Catholic altar; that perhaps the ancestors of many of those who are 
loudest in their denunciation of Catholics found a home and an asylum from Protestant 
persecution in the peaceful colony of the humane Lord Baltimore. The celebration, 
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then, was never more opportune than at present; and jf we have any thing to regret in 
relation to it, it is that it was not national rather than local: that it was not made the 
occasion for gathering together a Catholic representation from every State in the union, 
to give greater importance and solemnity to the commemoration of events of which the 
Catholics of the whole country are so justly proud and to which they can point with 
so much pleasure. 

Of the oration of the Hon. Joseph R. Chandler, delivered on the occasion, we have 
spoken briefly in our last. It is a production in every respect worthy of its learned and 
eloquent author. But the feature in it with which we are especially pleased, is the truly 
Catholic and Christian manner in which the Hon. gentleman spoke of those who pro- 
fessed a faith different from his own. While he claimed for Catholics all that is justly 
due them, in the great event they were commemorating, he carefully avoids instituting 
any comparison, or making use of any expression that might in the remotest degree 
harrow the recollections or wound the feelings of his non-catholic fellow-citizens. He 
has even accorded the meed of praise to the Protestant portion of the colonists, who 
co-operated with Calvert in carrying out his benevolent designs. This is as it should 
be. Harshness will never make converts; he that would effectually disarm the bitter- 
ness of an enemy must freely administer the potion of mildness, charity and Christian 
benevolence. 

The following extract from Mr. Chandler’s Oration will go further to weaken the pre- 
judices of our Protestant fellow-citizens, and to awaken in their minds impressions 
favorable to Catholics, than a volume of invectives: 

‘* Eminently appropriate also is the presence of those of various creeds in this cele- 
bration which, though it is sustained by the professors of that faith which was held by 
the founder of Maryland and most of his colonists, is intended as a commemoration 
of social and political virtues which are universal in their character, and may be, and 
have been, practised by men of all creeds. God forbid that in celebrating the beautiful 
example of Christian virtues of those who are of our own faith, we should do injustice 
to the merits of those who profess a different faith. God forbid that in pursuing a com- 
parison which we think results in favor of our own creed, we should presume that those 
who profess a faith in Jesus Christ, are unmindful of the works which should illustrate 
that faith. Rather, while we meet the spirit of unfriendliness towards ourselves that 
pervades the social atmosphere at the present time, and seek by comparison and example, 
to avoid a reproach that is cast upon us, and enlighten the careless and unforgetful upon 
the facts of history, let us so manifest our religion that we shall win the love of those 
who have looked coldly on us, and regain the confidence of those who have doubted. 
The viper has come from the fire indeed which we helped to kindle for general benefit, 
and it has fastened upon our hand. But let us show the power of innocence by casting 
the reptile, not upon those who — our injury, but back into the fire that it may 
perish in the flame whence it issued.”’ 

** The piety, the forbearance, the enlarged views of right that distinguished the plans 
of the founders of Maryland, and which are illustrated in the practice of the earliest 
colonist, are no less our duties than they were theirs; and oh! how much more easily 
practised are all those virtues now. And the celebration of this day would be imperfect, 
would lack the spirit which would make it acceptable to God and honorable to us, if it 
recalled a single virtue of our Catholic Fathers merely to gratify the pride of their suc- 
cessors, or if it selected a single error of their separated contemporaries, only to gene- 
rate a feeling of unkindness in the present generation. 

‘Oh! here on this chosen spot—here on this sanctified ground—here let there be pre- 
valent no sentiment but that of love to God, and love to our fellow man. Here where 
the red man received the Pilgrim Fathers with tokens of friendship and favor, and where 
men of other creeds welcome us to-day to our celebration—here may the spirit of Cal- 
vert pervade all those who commemorate his virtues and his triumphs, and may the 
spirit of God animate all of every name and every creed.” 

Tue Pasrorat Letter or THE First Provincia Councit or Cincinnati.—We 
regret that we cannot insert this important document in full, for the benefit and edifica- 
tion of our readers. Apart from the glowing fervor, piety and religion which it breathes 
in every line, the letter is replete with admirable lessons of wisdom and salutary admoni- 
tions to Catholics touching their duties to themselves, to their children, to their country, 
to their God. Had the learned prelates commenced and terminated their pastoral with the 
following paragraph, it would nevertheless have been worthy of perpetual remembrance: 
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*¢ To be Catholics, it will not suffice for you to have the true faith, but you must en- 
deavor to carry out in your lives all the teachings of the Church. You must love God 
above all things and your neighbor as yourselves; you must be faithful to all your reli- 
gious duties, as well as punctual in the discharge of your obligations to your fellow-men. 
You must be good fathers, good mothers, good husbands, good wives, good children, 
good citizens, and above all, good Christians, learning to control your passions, to have 
your conversation in heaven, and to show in your lives and by your daily walk among 
men how holy is that religion whieh you profess. He who professing the Catholic 
faith, brings discredit upon religion by scandalous conduct, is a disgrace to the Church, 
and a stumbling block in the way of those who are without.” 


Sublime lesson! In this short summary is contained the whole duty of a Christian. 
Love God: love your neighbor: be good fathers; good mothers, good children! O 
Catholic parents, Catholic children! ponder and reflect upon these golden maxims, we 
will not weaken them by useless comments. 

Indeed the whole of this excellent letter is full of admirable instruction; every word 
is a sentence, every sentence is a homily on the moral, civil and religious duties of man. 
Having spoken of the importance of religious instruction and of the imperative duty 
devolving on Catholics of aiding in the erection of Catholic Schools, which they declare 
to be *‘ an object in many respects as important as the building new churches;”’ having 
pointed out the evils that flow from the immoderate use of intoxicating liquors, and 
warned their readers against the vice of intemperance, the fruitful source of so many 
crimes, the learned and venerable prelates alluded in a touching manner to the unhal- 
lowed warfare waged at present in the country against the professors of our holy reli- 
gion and the tenets of our faith; and like a parent who feels for the pangs of his children, 
they hasten to pour into the bosom of Catholics words of consolation—words of com- 
fort and encouragement amidst the storm that rages around them. Let the Catholic, at 
those moments when his soul would feel sad in view of the intolerant spirit that is 
invoked against him, read the following extract from this interesting pastoral: 


‘‘ The divine Founder of our holy religion has even pronounced a special beatitude 
for the consolation of those who patiently endure obloquy and persecution for his name 
sake: Blessed are you when they shall revile you and persecute you and speak all that 
is evil against you, untruly, for my sake: be glad and rejoice, for your reward is exceed- 
ingly great in heaven. You should then, beloved brethren, entertain no ill-will or hatred 
against those who ignorantly or maliciously seek to do you evil; but rather bless them 
that persecute you, bless and curse not; to no man rendering evil for evil, and be not 
overcome by evil, but overcoming evil by good. Love your enemies: do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them that persecute and calumniate you; that you may be 
the children of your Father who is in heaven, who maketh his sun to rise upon the 
good and bad, and raineth upon the just and the unjust. 

“The Saviour clearly foretold long beforehand what has been accordingly the lot of 
his faithful followers in all ages, when he said: And you shall be hated by all men for 
my name sake, but a hair of your head shall not perish. In your patience you shall 
possess your souls. Thus will you succeed, with God’s blessing, in disarming your 
most bitter enemies, and in proving to them, rather by your actions than by your words, 
that while theirs is a religion of hatred, ours is a religion of love; and therefore clearly 
the work of that God who is Love. 

‘To this grievous and utterly false charge of disloyalty to this free government, your 
best answer will be, to continue doing—what you have all along sought earnestly and 
sincerely to do—to discharge faithfully all your duties as citizens of the republic, ren- 
dering to Cesar the things that belong to Cesar, without, at the same time, forgetting 
to render to God the things that belong to God. The Catholic religion exists and flou- 
rishes under all forms of civil government; it is the visible kingdom of Christ, on earth, 
which is not of this world; it is incompatible with no well ordered form of human gov- 
ernment, because it interferes with none. Its sphere of action is essentially different 
from, and infinitely higher than any merely human organization. Its ends, its means 
of action, its doctrines, its sacraments, and its government all belong and look to the 
spiritual order. It teaches man the way to heaven, and seeks to wean his affections 
from this earth. It wages war with the passions, and it inculcates self-denial, obedience 
to constituted authority, humility and charity. All that the Catholic Church asks of 
the world is a free passage through it, to her proper home in the heavens. She wishes 
her just rights to be protected; but if, in spite of her remonstrances, they be violated, 
she has long and thoroughly learned, in the school of the cross, the sublime lessons of 
practice and of firm reliance on that God who controls the destinies of mankind, and 
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who can relieve, who will protect her in his own good time; thereby verifying his own 
solemn promise, that the gates of hell shall not prevail against her.” 

“‘ Her voice is the same under whatever form of government her children, scattered 
over the face of the earth, may be found to dwell—to be obedient to the constituted au- 
thorities, and to the laws of the land which nurtures and protects them. To the lover 
of freedom she proposes as a model, a higher and nobler liberty—the liberty of the 
glory of the children of God. She proclaims to such, with her Saviour and Founder: 
And you shall know the truth, and the truth shall'tmake you free; and with the inspired 
apostle of the gentiles: Now the Lord is a spirit; and where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty. She exhorts her children to temper freedom with the proper control of 
unruly passion: As free, and not as making liberty a cloak for malice, but as the ser- 
vants of God. Ina word, she teaches her children that while they love true liberty, 
they must curb passion, love law and order, and respect authority. 

‘* We appeal to you, beloved brethren, whether these have not been the lessons which 
we have uniformly taught you, both in our public and official communications, and in 
our most private conversations; and whether we have not always instructed you that 
the power of the Sovereign Pontiffs, which is spiritual in its objects and in its sphere of 
action, cannot by possibility clash with your civil allegiance, or with the different class of 
duties which you owe as good citizens to the government under which you happily live.” 

Ope ro Sr. Mary’s.—The following beautiful ode was composed for, and sung by 
the Choir at the late celebration of the Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers of Maryland. 
We insert it for its merits, and that it may be preserved as a memorial of the occasion 
which called it into being. 

Arr—Araby’s Daughter. 


Sr. Mary’s! St. Mary’s! awake from thy slumbers, 
For footsteps are crowding thy late lonely plain; 
Its silence is broken by music’s sweet numbers, 
Awake thee and list to the patriot strain. 
There rest on thy bosom no ruined old towers, 
No relics of pride that have battled with time; 
But the low simple hearths which the waving grass covers 
Have beautiful mem’ries of virtues sublime. 


For here breathed the spirit of ardent devotion, 
With freedom of conscience, a priceless bequest; 
Thy Catverr and pilgrims for this braved the ocean, 

Then offered to others a haven of rest. 

And planted the Cross, in its glory outshining 
The pageants that herald a colony’s birth; 
Beneath its blest shadow, the Indian reclining, 
Then fancied the Spirit-land nearer to earth. 


His own loved Yeocomico still smiled at even, 
Unharmed was his wigwam, that rose by the stream; 
The strangers’ bright faith, while it guided to heaven, 
Yet gladdened the pathway of life with its beam. 
And still ‘round their mem’ry a halo is glowing, 
That lights with mild lustre our country’s first page; 
Like the beautiful waters that pass thee are flowing, 
Their virtues glide on to a more distant age. 


Then list thee, St. Mary’s! thou art not forsaken, 
Though long years have flown o’er thy sleep by the wave; 
For patriots’ hearts have now come to awaken 
The glorious past from a hallowed grave. 
New cities have risen, in grandeur and splendor, 
In the beautiful land where thy dwellings first rose; 
But dearer the mem’ry, more thrilling, more tender, 
Of thee, on this spot of thy dreamless repose. 
Philadelphia, May 1855. Mary A. Forp. 














Hecord of Events. 


From May 20, to June 20, 1855. 





I.—Foreien AFFAIRS. 


Rome.—Letter from our Correspondent. After detailing the particulars of the accident 
to the Holy Father, which we gave in our last number, the writer proceeds: 

Rome, May 7th, 1855. 

The Catholics of the Netherlands have offered to his Holiness, through the Dutch 
minister here, three exemplars of a medal (one in gold and two in bronze) struck by 
order of the Catholic Association in Amsterdam, as a tribute of gratitude for the resto- 
ration of the hierarchy in that kingdom. On the face is a relief of the miracle operated 
by our Lord in raising from death the daughter of Jairus; on the reverse the inscription: 
Anno N. 8S. MDCCCLIII. Pio IX. Pontifice O. M. Aer. Reg. Withelmi III. Anno V. 
Singulari Dei beneficio, Episcopali Hierarchia Neerlandia restitéita, cevis catholici gratulan- 
tur; and around these words are the armorial shields of Utrecht and the four suffragan 
sees, restored by Pius IX. I have mentioned the publication from the press of the State 
secretaryship here, on the ecclesiastical affairs of Piedmont. There is now to be added a 
circumstance strikingly characteristic of the principles of the Holy See, its conciliatory 
and long suffering policy. As will be known to the general reader through the press of 
all countries, the episcopal body of that kingdom have endeavored (it seems in vain) to 
avert the proposed suppression of monasteries and confiscation of church property, by 
the offer of an annual subsidy of 918,000 francs. The archbishop of Turin and bishop 
of Ivres opposed this concession when first discussed, but after much persuasion were 
induced to acquiesce on condition of sanction being obtained from Rome. Pius IX an- 
swered the communication immediately, that every concession should be agreed to, 
every sacrifice endured in order to secure the hope of bringing back Piedmont into 
family relations with the Holy See. 2 

The financial difficulties which the ministers of Pius IX have now to struggle against, 
are indeed great. Perhaps from only one statesman, among those in the present century 
placed at the helm of government in Rome, could have been expected ability and energy 
sufficient to extricate this government in a few years from all embarrassment—and that 
was the unfortunate nobleman assassinated when entering the house of representatives 
opened under the constitutional system the Pontiff had liberally granted, in November, 
1848. A loan was contracted with Rothschild in order to bring the precious metals into 
currency in lieu of the paper notes which the revolutionary crisis had created or neces- 
sitated; and another loan of some million dollars is now contemplated, if not already 
in process of contract. 

In seasons of abundance the exportation of cereal produce, from the provinces of 
these States collectively, amounts to 140,000 Rubbia of corn, (this measure, exclusively 
applied to grains, is equivalent to 640 lbs.) 100,000 Rubbia of maize, (or Indian corn) 
and 10,000,000 Ibs. of rice. The commerce in grains alone yields about a million and 
a half of dollars, generally sufficient to compensate for the specie spent beyond the Alps 
or seas in purchase of manufactures not produced by native industry. Rather more 
than two-thirds of this cereal produce is from the provinces on the Adriatic, in which is 
the only cultivation of rice, first introduced into this country about forty years ago, and 
successfully progressing on the plains of Ferrara and Ravenna. In the past year ex- 
portation of whatever kinds of grain was prohibited by this government; but for the 
present, an excess above the demand for home cofisumption having resulted from the 
late harvests, it has been rendered legal as far as the maximum of 10,000 Rubbia for 
corn, 12,000,000 Ibs. for rice. 

An interesting publication has lately appeared on the history of finances in these States 
by the Abate Coppi, editor of the Giornale di Roma. We there read that in the period 
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contemplated (from the beginning of the sixteenth century) the first embarrassments 
arose from the lavish expenditure of Leo X, who at the time of his death left his crown 
jewels in pawn, and debts the interest of which drew 40,000 gold ducats per annum 
from the Apostolic treasury. Sixtus V by his prudent and vigorous administration, 
added about 290,000 dollars to the revenue estimated, on his accession, at £1,318,414; 
and at his death that great pontiff left upwards of four millions in the castle of St. An- 
gelo as a fund of reserve, which was not finally exhausted till Pius VI was constrained 
by the unhappy circumstances of his reign, to appropriate the last residue, namely 
£500,000 for arming against invasion. After the French occupation his government 
had in the course of four months to disburse to the conquerors no less than 32,700,000 
francs. It is not surprising then that the annals of Papal finances should still continue 
to present pages fraught with disaster. 

But the exhaustion of its treasury has never prevented this government from main- 
taining that system of beneficence, one of its noblest features, which has excited the 
admiration of all civilized people when once made known through intelligent reporters, 
The sums dedicated to these objects by the treasury, together with the revenues of cha- 
ritable institutions, form an annual total of 4,200,000 francs, without taking an account 
of the bounty liberally bestowed through other channels, by pious associations, such as 
the Conferences of St. Vincent de Paul (of which twelve branches are in activity here) 
and the charities distributed in kind by monasteries and convents, at whose gates hun- 
dreds are daily fed. Mendicity, unfortunately, is not checked by the Roman police as 
the letter of existing laws actually requires, and during the past winter has been ob- 
served to increase, not without the accompaniment of other evils, for at the same time 
felonious offences, burglary and street robbery, have been augmenting in alarming fre- 
quency. This has led, in one instance, to the restoration of a punishment long in 
desuetude, the cavalletto, or public flogging by the executioner, which was inflicted on 
the ringleader in a gang of thieves whose machinations had caused a terrific panic, 
flight, confusion and severe personal injury as well as loss of property, on occasion of 
a large assemblage at the extraction of a lottery on one of the largest piazzas in Rome, 
for the benefit of children left orphans by the cholera, to provide for whom a Commis- 
sion had been appointed by his Holiness. 1 can bear witness that the punishment thus 
reproduced, while attended with great effect on a multitude of spectators, was adminis- 
tered with no unjustifiable severity, no bloodshed, and in the case of a hardened offender 
who had been repeatedly in the hands of justice. 

A work long expected has just appeared in the French language, ‘‘ L’Eglise Oriental,” 
published by the Propaganda press, and at the expense of the Holy Father, its author 
a Greek named Pitzipios, himself a convert from the schismatic communion and for- 
merly occupying a political post at Constantinople. It is believed to have been at the 
express desire of Pius IX that this historic analysis of the Greek schism was under- 
taken; and it certainly forms an exposition of the abuses, the false principles and inde- 
fensible theories of that communion measurably condemnatory, convicting its clergy of 
misinterpreting Scripture and tradition, abusing the ignorance of their flocks, dishonoring 
by worldliness and by the even cruel uses of temporal power (conferred on the episcopate 
by Turkish authority) the sanctity of their mission. We are promised four sections, 
the first only of which is supplied in the volume already issued, under the subdivided 
titles: The Separation of the two Churches; The Reunion of the two Churches; The 
Apostacy of the Clergy of Constantinople; The only practicable means for Re-estab- 
lishing Order in the Oriental Church. The volume before me, dedicated to the subject 
implied in the first of these titles, displays the true motives of that fatal separation, and 
the falsity of the sophisms by aid of which those who found their private interest in 
maintaining disunion, contrived to gffect and continue to feed the schism. The most 
interesting and elaborate chapter is on the question of Purgatory, and the proofs that 
the sainted fathers of Oriental Christianity, and ancient liturgies still in use, commit the 
Greek Church, receiving as she does their authority, to the necessity of complying pre- 
cisely with the doctrine of Latin Catholicism, Cc. J. H. 
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Later accounts from Rome state that the Holy Father was in excellent health and 
appeared to have suffered no ill-effects from the recent accident. The first stone of the 
monumental column, destined to perpetuate the memory of the proclamation of the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception was blessed on the 6th ult., amidst the most im- 
posing ceremonies. The venerable Cardinal Fransoni officiated on the occasion. 

Napies.—At the latest dates Vesuvius was in a state of eruption. During the first 
days, dark clouds of smoke enveloped the mountain; gradually the flame burst forth, 
at night the heavens were illumined and presented a magnificent spectacle. Occasionally 
large stones red hot were thrown up, and lava flowed down the sides of the mountain. 

Spain.—The spirit of infidelity which has been so long manifesting itself in this un- 
happy country, has at length achieved a triumph—a triumph, however, which we are 
firmly persuaded is but the prelude to the downfall of the party by whom it has been 
obtained.—The bill authorizing the sale of the property of the church and the clergy has 
been passed by the Cortes, The ministers, however, experienced the greatest difficulty 
in obtaining the royal sanction to the measure. 

‘On the 28th ult., Espartero proceeded to Aranjuez, to see the Queen.—Her Majesty 
is reported to have said, ‘I reproach myself for having allowed such a bill to be pre- 
sented—it is a violation of a compact which I have made with the Pope, and | am 
resolved not to give it my sanction.’ The King is also stated to have said to Espar- 
tero—‘ I am not sure whether it would not have been better to lose crown and throne 
than to have preserved them in the way you have done.’—Subsequently, Marshal 
O'Donnell represented to the Queen the consequences which must inevitably ensue if 
her Majesty persisted in her former refusal. The Queen is said to have given way, 
and to a. exclaimed with tears—‘ Then I will sign, but I protest with all my heart 
against your violence, and I hope God will cause the responsibility of my weakness to 
fall on your head and the head of your colleagues.” 

The Univers describes all Spain as in a most deplorable condition, owing to the mis- 
conduct of the government. It states that the finances are in disorder, that the people 
are discontented, and that the spirit of revolt is rife throughout the land. 

France.—A grand religious fete in honor of the Immaculate Conception of the Queen 
of Heaven took place at Tours, on the 10th ult. For more than a month the female 
portion of the community, from the highest to the lowest ranks, had been employed in 
ornamenting and decorating the churches and chapels, and even private houses in antici- 
pation of the festivity, which the devout inhabitants of Tours had set apart to do honor 
to the Mother of God. The decorations of the spacious cathedral were splendid in the 
extreme. Religious banners floated from its lofty roof: festoons of roses and garlands 
of flowers were draped around its stately pillars, while gorgeous chandeliers ornamented 
with white and red roses hung from aloft. The procession was grand and imposing. 
A body of three hundred nuns of different orders came first; next, about four hundred 
young women of pious associations, dressed in white, and wearing white veils hanging 
from the back of the head to the ground; each society had a beautiful banner before it; 
next came two hundred beautiful children in white, with wreaths of small white roses 
round the head; the young ladies of all the schools and convents, most charmingly 
attired; the boys of schools and colleges in uniform, numbering five hundred; the four 
hundred seminarists, the clergy, the heads of the church in rich vestments; the Cardi- 
nal-Archbishop in full pontificals and mitre; two train-bearers, the Prefect, Mayor, and 
all public authorities; the gendarmes, national guards, and the whole of the army in 
Tours. The guard of honor consisted of 1,500 infantry and 300 cavalry; 500 infantry 
led the procession, whilst the remainder lined the whole length of the streets where the 
procession passed. At eight in the evening the procession returned to the cathedral, 
which was splendidly illuminated. It was decorated with gorgeous colored lamps, and 
below the great tower, issued a magnificent electric light which brightened the whole 
city. When the procession entered the church, the drums beat and the great organ and 
the bells pealed forth in joyous strains. We mention this fete among a thousand of a 
similar nature that have lately taken place in honor of Mary. It is consoling by times, 
amidst the infidelity and irreligion by which we are surrounded, while thousands ap- 
parently vie with each other in blaspheming the Son and dishonoring the name of the 
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Mother of God, to reflect that millions of voices in every portion of the globe are daily 
raised in honor of this same Immaculate Mother. It is consoling to see in Catholic 
countries, the priest, the soldier and the citizen, mingling together like the children of 
one common family and vying with each other in filial devotion to the Queen of 
Heaven.—Pionori, who attempted to assassinate the Emperor, suffered the extreme 
penalty of the law. At the prison of Roquette he made no disclosure concerning his 
accomplices; but when he found no hopes left, and beheld the hour of death approach- 
ing, he consented to receive the consolations of religion.—The great exhibition at Paris 
is at present the great centre of attraction. It was opened on 16th ult., by the Emperor 
and Empress in person, with imposing ceremonies.—The war spirit is still active— 
Gen. Pellisier has been appointed to succeed Gen. Canrobert in the command of the 
French army in the Crimea; the appointment has given great satisfaction. 

IneLanp.—Diocesan Synod. A diocesan synod of Killaloe was lately held at the 
ancient Espiscopal residence of that town. This synod was rendered more interesting 
from the fact that it was the first that has taken place in this diocese for centuries. 
The Rt. Rev. Dr. Vaughan presided, and all the clergy in the diocese, with exception of 
a few detained by sickness, were present on the occasion. The business of the synod 
was terminated by a retreat of the clergy, conducted by the Rev. Father Honorarius of 
the order of the Passionists.—The Rt. Rev. Dr. Murphy, bishop of Cloyne, during his 
late sojourn at Rome, obtained the sanction of the Holy See to the establishment of a 
chapter in his diocese, and the Sovereign Pontiff has graciously appointed the Very Rev. 
Dr. Russell of Cloyne to be dean thereof. 

Death of the Rt. Rev. Dr. Foran.—The extensive diocese of Waterford and Lismore 
has sustained a severe loss in the death of this Rt. Rev. Prelate, which took place on 
the 15th ult., in the 74th year of his age, and the 18th of his episcopate. Dr. Foran 
was a native of Waterford, was educated at Maynooth, and ordained nearly half a cen- 
tury ago. 

Catholie University.—The Right Rev. Dr. M’Nally, bishop of Clogher, has received 
the munificent remittance of £600 for the Catholic University from the Very Rev. Dr. 
Donelly, the persevering, eloquent, and successful advocate of Irish Catholic education, 
the large amount being the last result of his indefatigable efforts in the United States, 
having been collected by him in.the dioceses of Boston and Portland. 

The Tenant-Right movement still continues to be actively agitated. A numerous and 
influential meeting of the Catholic inhabitants of Navan, acting on the suggestion of the 
bishop of Meath, was held on Sunday, May 6th, in the vicinity of the Catholic church.+ 
On the motion of James Kealy, Esq., seconded by Nicholas Kelly, Esq., the chair was 
taken by the Rev. F. Callary. Resolutions were unanimously passed, and a petition 
adopted in favor of tenant right, and demanding as an act of justice and sound policy 
the abolition of the Protestant Church establishment, and an equitable distribution of 
the public funds, to provide for the spiritual consolation of the Catholics in the army, 
navy, prisons, workhouse, and other public establishments. 

By the way of offset to this, we see it stated in some of the Irish papers that the 
Commissioners of National Education threaten to withdraw their patronage from 
Westport Union School, if the children are suffered to make the sign of the cross every 
hour the clock strikes. Perhaps the pious commissioners in their holy horror of the 
cross, will next reject the sacred volume, because it speaks of that emblem of redemption. 

Death of a Venerable Religious.—Sister Mary Magdalen, eldest daughter of John Dol- 
phin, Esq., of Turo, county Galway, died on the 8th ult., at Mount Carmel Convent, 
Loughrea, at the advanced age of 108 years. This Venerable Religious passed eighty 
years of her life in the Carmelite Order founded by St. Theresa, and for thirty years 
she was superioress of the establishment in which she breathed her last. 

Eneianp.—The proceedings in parliament were not of any special importance during 
the last month. The debate on the conduct of the war ended after a protracted discus- 
sion, by a motion to the effect, that the House having seen with regret that the Confer- 
ence at Vienna had not led to a termination of hostilities, felt it a duty to declare they 
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will continue to give every support to her Majesty until she shall in connection with 
the allies obtain an honorable peace. Roebuck’s committee is said to be preparing a 
report for parliament. Beyond the walls of parliament much is said on the subject of 
administrative reform. Large meetings have been held at Rochdale, Oxford, Merthyr, 
Exeter, Lambeth, &c. &c., at which speeches were made and resolutions adopted assert- 
ing the indispensable necessity of a thorough change in the administration of affairs, 
and declaring that the prevalent official incapacity and negligence were mainly attributa- 
ble to aristocratic misgovernment. Opinions are very generally expressed that there can 
be no peace, or honorable termination of the war, except by such administrative reform 
as will permit men of practical abilities to enter the service of the State and share in the 
duties of the government. Numerous petitions extensively signed have been forwarded 
to Mr. Layard for presentation in parliament, and local associations formed to assist 
the progress of the movement. 

Russ1a.—The war spirit still seems to pervade the country and animate all parties, 
and as yet there is no appearance of a disposition to yield to terms of an honorable 
peace. The success of the allies in the Crimea and in the sea of Azoff, may soon effect 
achange in the counsels of the Russian cabinet. The Emperor visited Cronstadt on 
May 9th and was received by a deputation of the inhabitants, who brought him, accord- 
ing to the Russian custom of welcoming a new comer, bread and salt. After a few ex- 
pressions of good will, the Emperor exhorted them to ‘ Pray to God for the peace of 
the soul of our Lord and Emperor Nicholas I, now resting in God. He loved you and 
I will do so too. Put up your prayers to Heaven; we will hold Cronstadt, and if God 
will there shall be peace, your trade shall improve.” 

Avstrria.—The position of Austria with regard to the war is still doubtful. She has 
not declared openly against Russia, neither has she joined her forces with those of the 
allies. Latest accounts state that the Vienna Conference had formally dissolved, and as 
negotiations had failed, the question must now be settled by the sword. 

Turxey.—Destruction of Broussa.—Late papers give the following account of the 
destruction of Broussa by the late earthquakes: 

‘* The destruction of life has been greater than was at first believed. Out of every 
ten houses two have been burned in the fire which broke out after the second shock, 
two have been completely destroyed by the convulsion itself, three have received little 
or no injury, and three must be more or less demolished in order to be rebuilt. At the 
village of Tepepjilk every house has been destroyed; at several other villages the loss 
has been very great. The number of victims of the first shock of the 28th of February 
consists of 34 Mussulmans in Broussa and 6 in the villages, 40 Greeks, 14 Armenians, 
and 4 Jews in Broussa, and proportionate numbers in the villages. The total killed and 
wounded in the first shock amounts to 345. In the second shock the Jews suffered 
severely, no less than fifty of them having perished. On account of the precautions 
taken « the population the loss of life was less than on the former occasion. The 
total killed and wounded was 204. The whole loss, therefore, from the two shocks, 
amounts to 640 victims.”’ 

Tue Crimea.—Severe fighting has taken place in this peninsula within the last month. 
The allies have gained great advantages. The celebrated Russian fortifications, the 
Memelon and White Tower, have been captured by the French. The allied fleet has 
also been eminently successful in its operations in the sea of Azoff. 

‘“‘ Their expedition entered the Straits of Kertsch on Thursday, the 24th ultimo, and 
commenced firing upon the forts of Ambalaki—the garrisons of which speedily aban- 
doned the place, having previously blown up the magazines. The allied gun-boats 
silenced the Pauloviskaya battery, and burned some Russian boats and small craft. 
The garrisons of Kertsch and Yenikale, variously estimated at from two to ten thou- 
sand strong, were seen to leave and fall back into the interior by the southern road. 


“* Meantime the allies landed without opposition, at Ambalaki, where they bivouacked 
for the night. The next morning they moved on towards Kertsch. Gun-boats were 
all the time occupied in scouring the Tamanskoi Gulf, and reducing the fort on the Sand 
Bank. All the inhabitants had fled. Many houses were burning, and by Friday at 3 
o’clock, the empty cities of Kertsch and Yenikale were in the hands of the allies, and a 
steam flotilla immediately entered the sea of Azoff.”’ 
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II.— Domestic INTELLIGENCE. 
AFFAIRS OF THE CHURCH. 


1. Archdiocese of Baltimore. 

During the last and the early part of the present month, our venerable and beloved 
Archbishop has been occupied in visiting his diocese. During this period he adminis- 
tered the sacrament of Confirmation to hundreds of children and others, and it is parti- 
cularly consoling and gratifying to Catholics to find that among the number there are 
many converts. Space will not permit us to give in detail the names of places visited, 
and the number confirmed at each visitation: a few of the most prominent must suffice. 
During his short visit to Charlies county the Most Rev. Prelate administered the sacred 
rite to 375 persons: at Alexandria, Va., on the 6th inst., 154 persons were confirmed, 
among whom 28 were converts. Previously to administering the sacrament, the Arch- 
bishop addressed the postulants, and afterwards preached at the solemn mass which 
was offered on the occasion. Subsequently he confirmed ten of the pupils at the Con- 
vent of the Visitation of our city, and on the Feast of Corpus Christi, he confirmed 
140 persons at the cathedral. At Mount St. Mary’s, near Emmitsburg, confirmation 
was administered by Rt. Rev. Dr. Young, bishop of Erie, to 72 persons, eight of whom 
were converts received into the Church during the last year. During his visit to that 
institution, Bishop Young gave tonsure to Messrs. David Walker, James O’Donnahue, 
John Koch and Thos. F. Doyle, students of Mt. St. Mary’s Theological Seminary, and 
promoted Mr. James O’Donnahue to minor orders. The visit of the learned Bishop of 
Erie to Mount St. Mary’s was exceedingly gratifying to himself and served to recall 
many pleasing associations. It was there he pursued his studies preparatory to his 
entering on the labors of the holy ministry; it was there he had toiled as prefect, and 
instructor of youth; to this spot, hallowed by so many pleasing reminiscences, he re- 
turned to exercise the functions of a bishop, a prince in the Church of God. The 
bishop is himself a convert, and his ancestors are said to have come to this country in 
the May-flower and landed on the rock of Plymouth. 

Confirmation was also given by our Most Rev. Archbishop on Sunday, the 13th inst. 
at St. John’s church in this city. The occasion was one of peculiar interest, which 
was manifested in the piety of the children, the anxious look of the parents, and in the 
pleasure that seemed visible in the countenance of the Rev. Father McManus, the wor- 
thy pastor, by whose untiring zeal and energy the postulants had been prepared for the 
holy rite. The archbishop addressed the children in the most tender and affectionate 
manner, and preached an eloquent and impressive sermon at the high Mass which fol- 
lowed. The Most Rev. Archbishop, assisted by Rev. Dr. Damphoux and Rev. Father 
McManus, gave the black veil to Sister Gabriel, of the Immaculate Conception, (Miss 
Ellen Boland, of Bolington, Loudon county, Va.) On the 2Ist, Right Rev. Michael 
Portier, bishop of Mobile, conferred tonsure and minor orders on Messrs. Patrick For- 
hand, Edward Henchy and John Woolts, scholastics of the Society of Jesus, in the 
chapel of Loyola college. At the same time, eighteen of the students, of whom sixteen 
had made their first communion, were confirmed. 


2. Diocese of Pittsburg. 

From the Pittsburg Catholic we learn that St. Paul’s Cathedral in that city is drawing 
rapidly to completion, and that it would be dedicated on the 24th of the present month, 
being the festival of St. John the Baptist. This noble edifice when completed, will rank 
among the finest structures of the kind in the United States and will be a monument 
worthy of the piety and zeal of the Catholics of Pittsburg.—A very handsome church 
was dedicated at Jefferson on the 2Ist ult. by the Rt. Rev. Bishop O’Connor, assisted 
by a large number of clergymen. The Very Rev. Thomas Heyden, the venerable and 
esteemed pastor of Bedford, preached on the occasion. 
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3. Diocese of Buffalo. 

Church of St. Louis: Interdict removed.—The Venerable Bishop of Buffalo, in the dis- 
charge of the sacred and solemn duties of his office has seen fit to remove the interdict 
from this church, as will appear by the following announcement: 


“ Burrato, May 18, 1855. 
‘The pious, learned and zealous missionary, Father Weniger, (wishing to labor for 
the salvation of the souls in the holy German Church of this diocese, which has not 
yet heard his noble and truly Christian eloquence,) requests me to withdraw the inter- 
dict from the church of St. Louis, and the Excommunication from the Trustees. I can 
refuse nothing to this worthy priest of God; consenting, therefore, to his request, I 
hereby declare the Interdict of St. Louis’ Church is removed; and I also declare that 
the Excommunication of the Trustees will cease as soon as the Holy Triduum in St. 

Louis’ Church shall begin. + Joun, Bishop of Buffalo.” 


4. Diocese of Philadelphia. 


Confirmation.—The Rt. Rev. Dr. Neumann during the last few weeks administered 
the sacrament of Confirmation to nearly 600 persons. 

The New Cathedral.—A meeting of the friends and contributors of the noble Cathe- 
dral of SS. Peter and Paui took place on the evening of the 18th inst. at Concert 
Hall, Philada. The Right Rev. Bishop Neumann presided, and Wm. H. Martin and 
Mark Wilcox were appointed secretaries. After a short address, explanatory of the 
object of the meeting from the Rt. Rev. Prelate, the annual report of the treasurer was 
read by the Rev. E.Q.S. Waldron. From this report we learn that the amount col- 
lected and received from the several churches of the diocese towards the completion of 
that sacred edifice during the year ’54, reached the sum of $14,780. After the reading 
of the report, the meeting was addressed by the Hon. Jos. R. Chandler, in an eloquent 
and forcible speech. The Hon. gentleman dwelt with much emphasis on the duty of 
Catholics to contribute according to their means towards erecting places of divine wor- 
ship; they may feel themselves especially bound to contribute to the particular church 
in which they worship, but they are nevertheless obligated to aid in the completion of 
the cathedral. Parish churches were local, but the cathedral was for all. He spoke of the 
beautiful principle of unity in the Catholic Church—that home feeling which dwells in the 
heart of the Catholic wherever he may roam. ‘* Wherever,”’ he observed, ‘* a Catholic 
sees a cross, he recognizes the emblem of his faith, he recognizes, sir, also, the symbol 
of his endurance. Wherever the priest finds an altar, the Catholic has a fireside of reli- 
gious affections, to which he has at once the privilege to gather, and the duty to aid. I 
shall not soon forget the home feeling with which I bent in worship in the great basilica 
of St. Peter, in far off Rome, when the light of heaven, from the lofty dome above, 
struck down upon the head of the chief Bishop of the Church, and the light that flashed 
up from the lamps at the tombs of the apostles was reflected from the massy pillars of 
the baldachino that surmounted the altar.” The meeting was also eloquently addressed 
by the Very Rev. E. J. Sourin, the Rev. Dr. Ryder, and others. We are pleased to 
see that this great and good work has been renewed in earnest; it evinces a determina- 
tion on the part of the Catholics of the diocese of Philadelphia to furnish the means 
necessary to bring the noble edifice to a rapid completion. 


5. Archdiocese of New York. 

Confirmation.—On the 13th inst. the Most Rev. Archbishop Hughes conferred the 
sacrament of confirmation on 522 persons at the church of the Transfiguration. The 
archbishop preached an impressive sermon on the occasion. On Friday, the 15th inst., 
the festival of the Sacred Heart, the same prelate gave confirmation at the chapel of the 
Academy of the Sacred Heart, Manhattanville, to 12 young ladies of the institution. 
The Sunday following he confirmed 100 persons at the church of St. Vincent de Paul. 
We learn the Most Rev. Prelate has, during the last few months, conferred the sacra- 
ment of confirmation on three thousand and forty-eight persons. 
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6. Diocese of Albany. 

An interesting ceremony ‘ook place at the cathedral in Albany on the festival of Cor- 
pus Christi. After the solemn high Mass, at which the Rt: Rev. Bishop McCloskey 
delivered an eloquent discourse, a procession was formed and moved through the several 
aisles of the cathedral. It was preceded by forty young girls dressed in white, with 
lighted candles, under the care of a lady of the parish; forty orphan boys neatly attired 
and with burning tapers, under the care of the Christian Brothers. The cantatores next 
followed, and boys with baskets of flowers, which they strewed before the Biessep 
Host. Then came the bishop bearing the Blessed Sacrament. 

7. Diocese of Portland. 

Installation of the Bishop.—The ceremony of the installation of Rt. Rev. Dr. Bacon, 
Bishop of Portland, took place on Thursday morning the 7th inst., in St. Dominic's 
church of that city. At 10 o’clock, the Rt. Rev. Dr. Fitzpatrick, accompanied by the 
Bishop of Portland and a number of clergymen, moved from the residence of the Rev. 
John O’Donnell and passed through the ranks of the Young Catholics’ Friend Society, 
which had assembled for the purpose of escorting them to the church.. Solemn high 
mass was celebrated, and we believe by the venerable Father Bapst, of Bangor. Right 
Rev. Dr. Fitzpatrick preached on the occasion, and the Right Rev. Bishop of Portland 
also delivered a touching and eloquent discourse. He spoke of the responsibility of the 
charge on which he had entered—a responsibility ‘‘ which he had not assumed but 
accepted.”? The position of a Catholic Bishop in the United States is by no means one 
of ease or pleasure, especially in a new diocese. The field that opens before the Bishop 
of Portland is vast and the labor great. Difficulties lay thick and numerous in his 
pathway; but these difficulties, were they doubly as numerous, will, with the blessing 
of heaven, vanish before the piety, zeal, and energy of the new prelate. May the fer- 
vent prayers of Catholics go up to heaven for the success of the Church in this section 
of the country, which has heretofore been marked by its opposition to Catholicity. 


IlI.—Secuiar AFFAIRS. 


The Virginia Election.—The election in Virginia resulted in the complete discomfiture 
of the Know-Nothing faction in that State. The Hon. Henry A. Wise, the chivalrous 
and fearless champion of civil and religious liberty, has been elected to the gubernatorial 
office by a majority of about 10,000 votes. The democrats swept the entire State, elect- 
ing their candidates for Congress and State Legislature. We have no room for com- 
ments; indeed none are necessary. Virginia has nobly maintained the fair fame which 
has ever distinguished her. She has proven to the world in the late contest, that so long 
as the ashes of Washington, Jefferson and Henry repose in her bosom, the vile mon- 
ster of Know-Nothingism shall never gain a foothold upon her soil. 

The Baby Show.—The next item, which we deem worthy of being preserved for the 
edification of coming generations, is the last, the greatest, the most disgusting and degrad- 
ing of the humbugs of the nineteenth century, Barnum’s Baby Show. Were the truth 
not placed beyond a question, we would really be inclined to doubt the reality of such 
an exhibition. One hundred and forty-three babies, all true-born natives, are brought 
together and exhibited for several days in succession in a public hall. Judges are 
appointed to decide their respective merits, and lo! one of the innocent group bears off 
the prize; a placard placed upon its crib proclaims the fact in the following words: 


THE PRIZE BABY. e 
To this baby was awarded $100, as the 
; finest exhibited out of 143 children. 
June 5th, 1855. 





Alas for the degeneracy of the age! We did not really think that there were one hun- 
dred and forty-three mothers in the country so lost to those nobler and higher feelings 
that should ever adorn the female and dwell in the maternal bosom, as to permit their 
innocent offspring to be exhibited like cattle to the gaze of a vulgar crowd. 














